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Abstract 

This study aims to shed light on the position of Imam al-Maturidi (d. 333/944) on atomism. It consists of 
three sections. The first section will delineate some theories of matter along with the meaning of certain 
pertinent terms, which were widely accepted during al-Maturidf s time. The following section will discuss 
whether Imam al-Maturidi understood such notions as body (jism), substance ( jawhar ), and accident farad) 
within the frame of traditional Islamic atomism. Moreover, this section will give some information on how 
al-Maturidi approached the issues pertaining to physics and cosmology. The last section will cover the 
development of atomism in the Maturidiyya kalam school after Imam al-Maturidi. 
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imam Matiiridi ve Atomculuk 

Oz 

imam Matiiridi’nin (6. 333/944) atomculukla ili§kisini ortaya koymayi hedefleyen bu gah§ma, up boliimden 
olupmaktadir. Birinci boliimde imam Matiiridi doneminde yaygm kabul goren madde teorileri ve bunlarla 
ili§kili cisim, ciiz, cevher ve araz gibi kavramlarm anlamlari apiklanacaktir. ikinci boliimde imam 
Matiiridi’nin cisim, ciiz, cevher ve araz gibi kavramlari atomculuk ekseninde anlayip anlamadigi 
tarti§ilacaktir. Ayrica bu boliimde imam Matiiridi’nin fizik ve kozmolojiye dair meselelere nasil bir yontemle 
yakla§tigi hakkmda bilgi verilecektir. Upiincii boliimde ise imam Matiiridi sonrasinda atomculugun 
Matiiridiyye kelammdaki geli§imi ele almacaktir. 

Anahtar Kelimeler 

Kelam, Matiiridi, Atomculuk, Cevher, Araz 


Introduction 

The theory of atomism, i.e. the view that all the objects in the universe are composed of indivisible 
parts known as atoms, has an essential place in classical Islamic thought. This theory, which was adopted 
for the first time by the Mu c tazilite scholars and introduced into kalam discipline at the end of the 2 nd /8 th 
century, was also accepted by the AslTariyya and Maturldiyya schools in the classical period (4 th / 10 th - 
6 th / 12 th centuries). 1 It is surprising that a theory that is defended by materialists of Ancient Greek thought, 
such as Democritus (B.C. 460 - B.C. 370) and Epicurus (B.C. 341 - B.C. 270), has been widely accepted by 
Muslim mutakallimun (i.e., the scholars of kalam ) in classical Islamic thought. 2 

Though atomism had been embraced by all kalam schools in the classical era, how Imam al-Maturidl 
(d. 333/944), the founder of the Maturldiyya, one of the important schools of the Ahl al-Sunna kalam , viewed 
this theory has still not been thoroughly investigated. The fact that he did not engage in a discussion 
regarding atomism in his extant books, and that he interpreted some notions related to the issue such as 
body (jism ), substance (jawhar ), and accident ( c arad ) in a way different than their prevalent meanings in the 


1 For detailed information about Kalam atomism, its criticism, and its assessment in connection with modern science, please see 
these books of mine: Mehmet Bulgen, Klasik islam Diifiincesinde Atomculuk Eleftirileri = Criticisms of Atomism in Classical Islamic 
Thought (istanbul: iFAV Publication, 2017); Bulgen, Kelam Atomculugu ve Modem Kozmoloji = Kalam Atomism and Modem Cosmology 
(Ankara: TDV Publication, 2018). 

2 Regarding works on kalam atomism, see. Shlomo Pines, Studies in Islamic Atomism, trans. Michael Schwarz, ed. Tzvi Langerman 
(Jerusalem: The Magnes Press, 1997); Alnoor Dhanani, The Physical Theory of Kalam: Atoms, Space and Void in Basra Mu c tazili 
Cosmology (Leiden: E.J. Brill Publishing, 1994). Muna Ahmad Muhammad Abu Zayd, al-Tasawwur al-Dharri fi al-Fikr al-Falsafi al- 
Islami, (Beiut: al-Muassasa al-Jamiiyya, 1994). Fiarry Austryn Wolfson, The Philosophy of the Kalam (Cambridge, MA: Fiarvard 
University Press, 1976), 466; D. B. Macdonald, “Continuous Re-Creation and Atomic Time in Muslim Scholastic Theology”, Isis, 
9/2 (1927), 341; Josef Van Ess “Mu'tazilite Atomism”, in Flowering Muslim Theology, trans. Jane Marie Toldd (Cambridge: Fiarvard 
University Press, 2006), 79-115; A. I. Sabra, “Kalam Atomism as an Alternative Philosophy to Hellenizing Falsafa”, Arabic Theology, 
Arabic Philosophy: Essays in Celebration of Richard M. Frank, ed. James E. Montgomery (Leuven: Orientalia Lovaniencia Analecta, 
2006), 152-201; Cagfer Karada§, "The New Approach to The Source of Kalam Atomism", ULUM 1 / 2 (December 2019): 225-244; 
Richard M. Frank, “Bodies and Atoms: The Ashcarite Analysis”, in Islamic Theology and Philosophy, ed. Michael E. Marmura (Albany: 
State University of New York Press,1984), 39-54. 
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classical period, and also that he seemed to include such concepts that are seemingly contrary to atomism 
as natures ( tabd ( i ) and prime matter ( hayula ), have led some scholars think that al-Maturidi may not have 
embraced atomism and even rejected it. 3 

My objective in this study is to refute the view that Imam al-Maturidi did not embrace any form of 
atomism. Even though al-Maturidi did not engage in detailed philosophical discussions concerning what 
bodies are and of what they are constituted, it is very likely that he accepted this theory, because he seems 
to have understood the terms “body”, “substance” and “accident” in accordance with early atomist 
mutakallimun. Indeed, the fact that the Maturidites following him did not have doubts about Imam al- 
Maturidi’s acceptance of atomism also supports my thesis. They also defended this theory, which maintains 
the idea that the universe is composed of indivisible parts or atoms, without any exception. 


1. The Historical and Conceptual Background 

As it is known, the science of kalam was established by Mu c tazilite mutakallimun at the beginning of 
the 2 nd /8 th century. The early discussions of mutakallimun revolved around some inner disputes with 
significant theological and political connotations such as the leadership ( imama ) of the Islamic community, 
the status of people who committed grave sins ( murtakib al-kabira), free will ( irada ) and predestination 
(qadar ). 4 However at the end of the 2 nd /8 th century, they also started to engage in some philosophical and 
cosmological issues such as the nature of body, atom, substance, accident, void, motion, and causation. 5 It is 
still a matter of debate why mutakallimun became involved in such philosophical and scientific issues, which 
were named as “subtle” ( daqiq) or “fine” ( latif ) topics in classical kalam. 6 It is commonly claimed that this is 
due to them being theologians in the first place, so they were dealing with these issues in order to 
demonstrate and defend the articles of Islam based on reason or to confront non-Islamic sects by using a 
universal language. 7 However, the level of development and the variety of the cosmological theories put 
forward by mutakallimun indicate that beyond being apologetic theologians, mutakallimun were also 


3 On this issue, see. Yusuf §evki Yavuz, “imam Maturidi’nin Tabiat ve illiyyete Baki§i”, Buyuk Turk Bilgini imam Matiindi ve 
Mdtiiridtlik: Milletler Arasi Tarti$mali ilmi Toplanti (istanbul, 22-24 Mayis 2009) (istanbul: iFAV Publication), 55. Alnoor Dhanani, “al- 
Maturidi and al-Nasafl on Atomism and the Taba’i”, Buyuk Turk Bilgini imam Matiindi ve Matiiridilik: Milletler Arasi Tarti$mali ilmi 
Toplanti (istanbul, 22-24 Mayis 2009) (istanbul: IFAV Publication), 65 ff. Ulrich Rudolph, Al-Maturidi and the Development of Sunni 
Theology in Samarqand, trans. Rodrigo Adem (Leiden, Boston: Brill Publication, 2015), 245. Tahir Ulu$, imam Maturidi’nin Alemin 
Ontolojik Yapisi Hakkinda Filozoflan Ele$tirisi (istanbul: insan Publishing, 2017), 77. 

4 Josef van Ess, ‘The Beginnings of Islamic Theology”, in The Cultural Context of Medieval Learning, ed. J. E. Murdoch and E. D. Sylla 
(Dordrecht and Boston: Reidel, 1975), 87-111. 

5 Dimitri Gutas, Greek Thought Arabic Culture (New York: Routledge, 1999), 70,74; Majid Fakhry, A History of Islamic Philosophy, Second 
Edition (London: Longman, 1983), 42, S. H. Nasr, Islamic Philosophy from its Origin to the Present (New York: State University of New 
York Press, 2006) 123; Marwan Rashed, “Natural Philosophy”, in The Cambridge Companion to Arabic Philosophy, ed. Peter Adamson, 
Richard C. Taylor (UK: Cambridge University Press, 2005), 288; G. C. Anawati, “Kalam”. Encyclopedia of Religion second editioned. 
Lindsay Jones (USA: Macmillan 2005), 8/5059. 

6 On this issue see. Dhanani, The Physical Theory of Kalam, 3-4; Bulgen, “Klasik Donem Kelaminda Dakiku’l-Kelamm Yeri ve Rolti”, 
Turkish Journal of Islamic Studies, Islam Araftirmalan Dergisi, 33 (2015), 39-72. 

7 Edward Grant, A History of Natural Philosophy: From the Ancient World to the Nineteenth Century (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2007), 70; Wolfson, The Philosophy of the Kalam, 471. 
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interested in philosophical and scientific issues as seekers of the truth. 8 Indeed, kalam atomism, which is 
our research topic, also has the characteristics of being a theory that was developed at a period when there 
were numerous creative ideas and different points of view about matter and the universe within kalam 
circles. 9 

It will be very useful to look closely at the 3 rd /9 th century, a time when mutakallimun were in a spirit 
of enormous curiosity and investigation about the universe, in order to see upon what kind of historical and 
conceptual background Imam al-Maturidl’s ideas regarding matter relied. In this context, the book of Abu’l- 
Hasan al-Ash c ari (d. 324/935-36), who is the founder of the Ash c arlyya school, named Maqalat al-Islamiyyin 
(The Doctrines of the Muslims) is one of the rare surviving sources that could provide information about the 
ideas of mutakallimun with regard to the physical and cosmological theories of the 3 rd /9 th and 4 th /lO th 
centuries. Al-Ash c ari, who is a contemporary of Imam al-Maturidl, begins the second chapter of his book by 
saying “Views of People on Subtle ( daqiq) Issues” and in this chapter, he recounts the ideas of Muslim 
mutakallimun about such issues as body, atom, substance, accident, motion in a detailed way. 10 

al-Ash c ari reports that at his time mutakallimun were divided into twelve groups regarding their 
understanding of body (jism ). As these views relate directly to our topic, it will be important to mention 
them here. They can be arranged into the following seven groups: 

1) Body is that which carries accepts accidents. The first view, which al-Ash c ari assigns to the 
Mu c tazili mutakallim Abu’l-Husayn al-Salihi (3 rd /9 th century), defines the body as “that which 
accepts/carries (yahtamilu ) accidents ( a c rad )” such as motion and rest. According to him, if an 
accident ( c arad ) is carried by something, it cannot be anything other than a body. * 11 

The remarkable aspect of al-Salihi in terms of our topic is that he also calls both “the indivisible 
part” (al-juz } alladhi la yatajazza 9 ) and also “the substance” ( al-jawhar ), “jism” (body), because it 
accepts/carries accidents. According to him, all classes ( ajnas ) of accidents can be present in the indivisible 
part except the accident of aggregation/composition (tadlf). Therefore, an atom or indivisible part is a body 
because it carries accidents, even though it can exist separately from other indivisible parts. 12 

2) Body is that which is composite of indivisible parts. This view, which is supported by mutakallimun 
such as c isa al-Sufi (3 rd /9 th century) and al-Iskafl (d. 240/854), who are among the Baghdad school 


8 For example, on this issue see. Josef van Ess, Theology and Science: The Case of Abu Ishaq al-Nazzam, Ann Arbor: Center for Near 
Eastern and North African Studies, University of Michigan, 1978; Anton M. Heinen, “Mutakallimun and Mathematicians”, Der 
Islam, 55/1 (1978), 57-73. Alnoor Dhanani: “Problems in Eleventh-Century Kalam Physics”, Bulletin of the Royal Institute for Inter- 
Faith Studies, 4/1 (Spring/Summer 2002),73-96. 

9 Josef van Ess, “Mu’tezilite Atomism” in The Flowering of Muslim Theology translation Jane Marie Todd (England 2006), 79. 

10 Along with al-Ash c ari’s Maqalat, one of the books that we are going to frequently consult is Kitab al-Maqalat of Abu’l-Qasim al- 
Balkhl al-Ka c bi (d. 319/931), who is among the leaders of the Baghdad Mu'tazilites and a contemporary of al-Maturidl. Al-Ka c bi, 
like al-Ash c arI, in his book opens a chapter, named “thin/fine ( latif) subject”, and here he recounts the opinions of kalam scholars 
regarding such issues as body, part (atom), substance, accident, motion, time, place, etc. Here the reason why we prioritize al- 
Ash'ari but not al-Ka c bi, who al-Maturidi frequently mentions and criticizes, is that al-Ash c ari’s Maqalat is more systematical and 
detailed compared to al-Ka c bi’s Kitab al-Maqalat. 

11 Abu’l-Hasan al-Ash c ari, Maqalat al-Islamiyyin wa ikhtilafal-musallin, ed. Muhammad Muhyi al-Din ‘Abd al-Hamid (Cairo: Maktabat 
al-Nahdah al-Misriyyah, 2000), 2/4. 

12 al-Ash c ari, Maqalat, 2/4. 
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of Mu c tazila, claims that bodies consist of indivisible parts which come together through the 
accidents of aggregation ( ijtima c ) and composition ( taHlf ). Accordingly, when an indivisible part 
(al-juz 1 alladhl layatajazza } ) comes together with another indivisible part, they both become bodies 
in a composite manner. However, if they separate from each other, they both lose the 
characteristic of being a body. According to al-Iskafi, body means “composite” ( mudalif ), and when 
two parts come together, composition occurs; thus, two parts are sufficient to form the smallest 
body. 13 

We must indicate that this approach of al-Iskafi, which associates the body with the accident of 
composition and finds two atoms sufficient to constitute the smallest body, later on was also widely accepted 
by Asfkarites and Maturldis. 14 

3) Body is that which has three dimensions. Another view that al-Ash c ari reports is that of defining 
the body as length, width, and depth. This view, accepted widely among the MiTtazilite 
mutakallimun at the time when al-Maturidi lived, was supported not only by the mutakallimun but 
also by some philosophers (falasifa) , 15 Nevertheless, while philosophers argued that the three- 
dimensional body is compound per se, the mutakallimun claimed that it is a composite entity 
consisting of indivisible parts that come together by means of the accident of aggregation 
(ijtima c /tadif). 16 These mutakallimun pointed out that the indivisible parts are dimensionless. 
Moreover, they were not able to reach an agreement on the minimum number of parts that are 
necessary to form the smallest body. 17 Abu’l-Hudhayl al- c Allaf (d. 235/849-59 [?]) claimed that six 
indivisible parts could form a three-dimensional body by coming together, whereas Hisham b. 
'Amr al-Fuwatl (d. 218/833) regarded what Abu’l-Hudhayl deemed to be a part as the underlying 
element (rukn), and asserted that the smallest body consists of six underlying elements ( arkan ) in 
a manner that each of its underlying elements has six indivisible parts. Mu'ammar b. c Abbad al- 


13 al-Ash c ari, Maqalat, 2/4-5. 

14 For example, see. Abu l-Ma'all al-Juwayni, al-Irshad, ed. Muhammad Yusuf Musa - Al Abdulhamid (Cairo: Maktaba al-hanci 1950), 
17; on this issue see. Bulgen, Kelam Atomculugu, 178. 

15 al-Ka c bI says as follows: “Mu'tazilite and most kalam scholars (aktharu ahl al-nazar) said: Body (jism ) is that which is long, wide, 
and deep. (However) it is different from length, width, depth and other accidents. And, it (body) is the carrier ( al-hamil ) of 
accidents. It is not permissible for the body to get rid of all the accidents and the accidents can only be found in the body.” al- 
Ka c bi, Kitab al-Maqalat, 445. It is possible to interpret al-Ka c bi’s expressions in a way that MuTazilites and the most kalam scholars 
do not count a dimensionless thing as a body. 

16 al-Ash c arI, Maqalat, 2/4. 

17 Mu'tazilite Mutakallim and Zaidi Imam ibn al-Murtada (d. 840/1437) explains the controversies which took place among 
mutakallimun about the number of the atoms constituting the minimal body as follows: “Substance ( al-jawhar ) is that which is 
possible to occupy space (tahayyuz) and impossible to separate (yastahilu tajazzia 3 ). if another one is added to it from the level of 
those who look at it, it becomes a line, if four square ( murabba c a ) comes together, they become surface, if [the surface] conjoins 
to its alike, it becomes a body. This is the least of the body. Abu’l-Hudhayl al- c Allaf says: Conversely, the least of the body is 
formed by a combination of six [atoms], al-Ka c bi says: It is four; one of them is placed above one of the remaining three. Ash'arls 
say: Instead, the least of it is two; because the body is that which is composite ( al-muallaf ). Karramiyya says, on the other hand, 
body is that which stands by itself. We say as follows: In the lexicon, the body means that something in which length, width, and 
depth come together ( ijtama c a ), and it only consists of eight substances. Based on this, if there is an increase in terms of these 
elements, they say: It becomes more voluminous (ajsama)." in Ibn al-Murtada, “Riyadat al-afham fi latif al-kalam” in Al-Bahr al- 
Zakhkhar al-Jami c li-Madhahib Vlama 3 al-Amsar, ed. Muhammad Tamir (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al- c llmlyah, 2001), 1/116 
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SulamI (d. 215/830), whose body formula will be accepted widely later on, argued that eight parts 
must come together to form the smallest body. 18 

4) Body is that which consists of substances. Another noteworthy approach towards the nature of 
the body that al-Ash c ari conveys belongs to al-Nazzam, who is among the sixth generation of 
Mu c tazill scholars. According to him, the only accident is motion ( haraka ), and such qualities as 
color, taste, smell, heat, and coldness that are regarded as accidents by the vast majority of 
mutakallimun would indeed be interpenetrated substances within a body. 19 

Another characteristic of al-Nazzam is that he is a strong opponent of kalam atomism. Even tough, 
like above-mentioned mutakallimun, he defines the body as that which is long, wide and deep; on the other 
hand, he maintains that there is no end in dividing a body. Al-Ash c ari reports that al-Nazzam held the 
opinion that there is a half for every half, and there is a part for every part. 20 

5) Body is that which consists of substances and accidents. This opinion, which belongs to c Abbad b. 
Sulayman, one of the eminent mutakallimun of the Basra school within the Mu c tazila, maintains 
that a body is made up of substance and accidents from which is not separated. According to him, 
the accidents that come apart from its substance are not body. Al-AslTari also reports that c Abbad 
said that “body is place ( al-makan )”. c Abbad provides evidence for his claim that God is not a body 
by saying “if He were a body, He would be a place.” and “If He were a body, He would have a half.” 21 


18 al-Ash c ari, Maqalat, 2/AS', Shi'i Mutakallim al-Shaykh al-Mufid (d. 413/1022) narrates the ideas of kalam scholars on the topic in 
the following manner: “I say that bodies are substances which are combined together (al-jawahir al-muallafa) in terms of length, 
width and depth. Bodies are composed of at least eight parts (ajza j. Two of them are in a manner that is above from the other 
in terms of length. [The other] two conjoin to these two substances from the right or left side, and consequently, width 
originates. The remaining four are at the opposite of the aforementioned four substances, and as a result depth occurs. Some 
kalam scholars are in favor of this opinion. While one group claim that bodies are composed of six parts, the other one state that 
they are constituted from four parts. Another group, on the other hand, said that bodies are composite things (muallaf) and 
compositeness can happen even by two parts.” al-Shaykh al-Mufid, Awail al-Maqalat, ed. Ibrahim al-Ansari (Mashad: el-Muframar 
al- c Alam li Alfiyyah al-Shaykh al-Mufid, 1413/2000), 97-98. The reason why Mu'tazilite scholars focus on the idea that bodies are 
three-dimensional is that they believe that an atom or indivisible part has no dimension perse. Dimensionless of atom enabled 
them to defend that division is not only possible in actuality ( bi’l-fil ) but also in mind (wahm). It is also not possible for an 
indivisible part or atom to have different directions and ends. For, possessing different parts and dimension such as left-right, 
bottom-top, length-width would require the indivisible to be divisible in mind. On this issue see. al-Ash c ari, Maqalat, 2/5-6. Also 
see. Ibn Mattawayh, al-Tadhkirah fi ahkam al-jawahir wa-al-a c rad, ed. Daniel Gimaret (Cairo: Institut Franpais d’Archelogie 
Orientale, 2009), 1/9; Bulgen, Klasik Islam Dtiftincesinde Atomculuk Ele$tirileri, 68. 

19 al-Ash c ari, Maqalat, 2/23; al-Ka c bi tells that al-Nazzam said the followings: “According to us, visible body is nothing but such 
elements as color, taste, smell, sound, flexibility and etc. These things, which are bodies ( ajsam ) in themselves, combine 
(ijtama c a), interpenetrate ( tadakhala ), and then form the dense body (al-jism al-kathif). Length is that which is long. Width is that 
which is wide. There no body other than interlocked length and width. This is his view of inanimate objects. As for the soul ( al- 
ruh ), it is a thin/transparent body ( jism latif) and one thing (shay 1 wahid). All living things are one genre (jins wahid)." See. al- 
Ka c bi, Kitab al-Maqalat, 444. 

20 al-Ash c ari, Maqalat, 2/6; That al-Nazzam said qualities are substances and regarded them as composed of infinite parts caused 
him to be subjected intense criticisms by both kalam scholars themselves and philosophers. al-Nazzam attempted to respond to 
these criticisms by introducing some theories such as “interpenetration” (tadakhul), “latency” (al-kumun), “manifestation” (al- 
zuhur) and leap ( tafra ). On this issue see. Bulgen, Klasik islam Dii$iincesinde Atomculuk Ele$tirileri, 77-112. 

21 al-Ash c ari, Maqalat, 2/6. 
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6) Body is that which is formed through a collection of accidents. One of the remarkable opinions 
that al-Ash c ar! recounts with regard to the nature of bodies belongs to Dirar b. 'Amr (d. 200/815 
[?]), who is among the first representatives of the Basra Mu c tazilites. He claims that bodies are a 
bundle of accidents i.e. that they are constituted by a combination of different types of accidents. 
According to him, bodies cannot be abstracted from accidents such as color, taste, measurement, 
weightiness, weightlessness, heat, coldness, dryness, wetness, life, and death and from their 
opposites. al-Ash c ar! also reports: Dirar says that accidents cannot preserve their existence if they 
are separated from the body, and that for a body to cease to exist indicates the decomposition of 
accidents. 22 

7) Body is that which exists. Another view about the body, which al-Ash c arI conveys, is supported 
by Hisham b. al-Hakam (d. 179/795), who is a ShI c I mutakallim. He refers to “existent” ( mawjud ), 
thing ( shayj and “that which stands by itself’ ( al-qaim bi nafsihi) rather than “composition” 
( muallaf) by uttering the term “body”. 23 These opinions of Hisham, later on, will be subject to much 
criticism by many mutakallimun, including Imam al-Maturidi, because it will pave the way to call 
Allah a body ( tajsim ) [corporealism] and thereby a likening ( tashbih ) [anthropomorphism] 
between Allah and the creation will be brought about. 

The most striking part of the above-mentioned accounts given by al-Ash c ar! with regards to the 
definition of body is that the Muslim mutakallimun of al-Maturldl’s age were in an environment of sharp 
disagreements and disputes. Almost all mutakallimun accepted different theses concerning the nature of 
bodies and their qualities. At that time, there were mutakallimun defending atomism, particularly Abu’l- 
Hudhayl al- c Allaf, on the other hand, there were some who objected to atomism such as al-Nazzam. Again, 
these controversies reveal that in that period, such concepts as “part” ( juzj , “substance” (jawhar ), and 
“accident” ( c arad ) took center stage on the subject of the elements that compose bodies. 

If we take a closer look at these concepts, in that period, it can be realized that mutakallimun mostly 
preferred the word “part” (juzj to indicate the indivisible parts of the body. Imam al-AslTari states that 
Muslim mutakallimun are divided into 14 sects concerning whether it is permissible for things in a body to 
become entirely separate from each other as a result of the composition or for a body to turn into an 
indivisible part. The accounts that al-Ash c ari reported can be put into three categories, first eleven of which 


22 al-Ash c ari, Maqalat, 2/6-7; al-Ka c bi narrates Dirar’s opinions based on Ibn al-Rawandl (d. 301/913-14 [?]) in the following way; 
“Dirar said bodies are composed (allafa) and combined (jumfa ) accidents. Thanks to this, they straighten up and become fixed, 
and turn into bodies that accidents inhere on themselves and transform into one state from one state. Bodies must consist of 
such accidents as life, death, colors and tastes and the contraries of them. However, such accidents, which neither themselves 
nor their contraries can be separated from bodies, as pleasure, anguish, knowledge, illiteracy are not among the parts of bodies, 
for a dead person becomes abstracted from all of these accidents. Because, according to him, these accidents cannot turn into 
bodies again after they exist once and then perish. It is only possible at the moment of their first creation. Because these 
accidents can only be originated collectively. According to him, when they are existent, they can all come together; however, 
they cannot be separated altogether. He (Ibn al-Rawandl) said: When I told him (Dirar) that based on this analogy it would not 
be permissible for them to be separated ( al-iftiraq )”; at one time he said, “their separation means their annihilation (fana j”, and 
at another time he said, “two bodies can be separated, but once they exist, the parts of bodies ( ab c ad al-ajsam ) cannot be 
separated”. al-Ka c bi, Kitab al-Maqalat, 443-444. 

23 al-Ash c ari, Maqalat, 2/6. 
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belongs to the mutakallimun accepting atomism, and two of which belongs to those who oppose atomism 
and the last of which belongs to those on the fence i.e., agnostic, about the issue. 24 

a) The Atomists 

When al-Ash c ari’s explanations are taken into consideration, it is seen that a vast majority of the 
Muslim mutakallimun adopted the view that “the indivisible part” or “atom” is existent. 25 However, these 
mutakallimun could not reach an agreement on whether the atoms are bodies, substances, or accidents, 
whether the atoms are visible; and whether parts have directions/sides ( jihat ) and ends (nihayat). Also, they 
failed to agree on at least how many atoms are needed to form the smallest body, and how many atoms can 
come into contact simultaneously with the atoms like themselves, and which accidents the atoms can carry 
when they are not aggregated to another atom. 26 Similarly, the accounts he conveyed contain the hot 
debates among the mutakallimun about the idea, which represent one of the key elements of kalam atomism, 
that indivisible parts, when separated, do not have dimensions ( ab c ad ) and that they attain such qualities as 
length, width, and depth ( al-ab c ad al-thalatha) after they come together and become a body. 27 

Another outstanding view among the ones al-Ash c ar! reported belongs to “the proponents of 
accidents” (ashab al-a c rad) such as Dirar b. 'Amr, Hafs al-Fard, and Husayn al-Najjar, who support a bundle 
theory i.e., the thesis that bodies consist of the originated accidents such as color, taste, heat, coldness, 
firmness, and softness, have an atomists point of view as well. Just as other atomist mutakallimun discussed 
the least required number of parts needed to form a body, in the opinion of the aforesaid mutakallimun, i.e. 
at least ten parts must come together to form a body. Moreover, they also repudiated the thesis regarding 


24 For detailed evaluation of this classification see. Bulgen, Kelam Atomculugu, 176-186. 

25 al-Ash c arI, Maqalat, 2/13-16. 

26 al-Ash c arI, Maqalat, 2/13-16. 

27 al-Ash c arI, Maqalat, 2/13-16. Ibn al-Murtada conveys the debates among the mutakallimun regarding whether a substance has a 
directions/sides (jihat) as follows: “Abu ‘All, QadI al-Qudat and al-Ka c bI says: Side of the substance ( jihat al-jawhar) depends on 
what is outside of itself. On the contrary, Abu Hashim says: It depends on the substance itself. We, on the other hand, say: We 
know this through an indication and do not assume it as seeing. Affirmation of the sides for a substance entails its separation 
(tajazzia 3 ). Abu Hashim says: Substance can adhere to six [substances], which is equivalent to itself. Consequently, it happens to 
have six sides. I say: Because the second opinion requires the division of substance, the first opinion is more compelling (aqwa)." 
Ibn al-Murtada, Riyadat al-afhamfi latif al-kalam, 117. Abu Rashid al-NIsaburl (d. 415/1024) quoted the following in terms of the 
discussion on whether the aspect of the particle is external to it or belongs to it essentially: “Our Sheikh Abu Hashim defended 
the view that the sides/directions (jihat) belongs to the part. However, Abu’l-Qasim (al-Ka c bi) claimed that it is separate from it. 
Abu ‘All also supported him in this regard. The view, which is the closest to the truth in this issue, is that the sides belongs to 
the substance. For, thanks to its space occupation (tahayyuz), it meets with six parts like itself. Those who do not accept that the 
aspect belongs to the substance do not deny this. See. Abu Rashid al-NIsaburl, Masa’il ft al-Khilaf bayn al-Basriyyin wa al- 
Baghdadiyyin, ed. Ma‘n Ziyada and Ridwan al-Sayyid (Beirut: Ma'had al-Inma’ al-‘Arabi, 1979), 59-60; al-NIsaburl here considered 
that thanks to the feature to occupy space, the substance is located at a particular direction, it aggregates with six atoms like 
itself, it prevents another substance from being in the space it occupies. However, he also defended the view that this would not 
require the substance to be divisible in actual or conceptual terms, also see, ibn Mattawayh, al-Tadhkirah, 86-89. By considering 
these discussions, Alnoor Dhanani states that kalam atomism are formulated within the framework of a discrete geometry - 
similar to the Epicurean minimal parts. For, he reckoned that the following expressions, which are widely used by the 
mutakallimun, make sense only in the context of discrete geometry: “the atom does not possess length, width, and breadth”, “the 
smallest line (or length) is made out of two atoms”, “the smallest plane (or length and width) is made out of two smallest 
contiguous lines”, and “the smallest body (or length, width, and breadth) is made out of two planes which are put on top of each 
other”. See Alnoor Dhanani, The Physical Theory of Kalam, 133. 
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the interpenetration of the bodies ( tadahkul ), supported by al-Nazzam, just as other atomist mutakallimun 
did, and they maintained the idea that these parts can only come together through being adjacent 
(mujawara ) to each other. 28 Indeed, al-Ka c bl, who is a contemporary of al-Maturidi, reports that some 
mutakallimun such as Husayn al-Najjar, who supports the idea that bodies in the universe are formed through 
the unification of the accidents, say the following: 

Big bodies ( al-ajsam al- c izam ) can be divided up to the last part which is indivisible (juz 3 layatajazza 3 ). This part 

is a body and it is the smallest of the bodies ( asgharu’l-ajsam ). It has length, width and depth. However, it cannot 

be divided further or become separated (lanyajuzu anyunsafa awyatajazza’a). For it ceases to exist in this case. 29 

The attention-grabbing part of this explanation of al-Ka c bl is that those who claimed that bodies are 
formed by composition of the accidents, had atomistic approach by maintaining the divisibility of bodies up 
to the last indivisible part. On the other hand, their account implies that this last indivisible part is still a 
composite body which includes certain accidents. This indicates that the indivisible part of body can be 
divided both mentally and actually. However, according to them, this division results in the annihilation of 
the indivisible part rather than causing the formation of ever smaller parts. This is because accidents cannot 
preserve their existence if the composite body is entirely separated. 30 

It will be significantly important for our discussion to note the details that al-Ash c ari reports, such 
as atoms not having sides {jihat ) or ends ( nihayat ), or dimensions ( ab c ad ), a well as that they attained these 
qualities after they come together through the accident of composition (tariff), and that this would be the 
reason why bodies could be called “composite” ( muallaf ). We will return to these discussions when we are 
dealing with al-Maturldfs views on atomism. 

b) The Anti-atomists 

In the era when Imam al-Ash c ari and Imam al-Maturidi lived, there were some mutakallimun, who 
opposed atomism by claiming that bodies could be divided ad infinitum, even though the majority of 
mutakallimun adopted an atomistic approach with regard to the objects in the universe ( c alam ). Imam al- 
AslTari makes a distinction between two anti-atomist views just as he put the atomists under different 
groups. 

The first of two views is attributed to al-Nazzam. He is said to have claimed that every part has a 
part, every piece has a piece, and every half has a half. Therefore, according to him, bodies can be divided 
ad infinitum. 31 


28 al-Ash c ari, Maqalat, 2/15-16. 

29 al-Ka c bi, Kitab al-Maqalat, 451. 

30 al-Ash c ari, Maqalat, 2/6-7; al-Ka c bi, Kitab al-Maqalat, 443-444. 

31 al-Ash c arI, Maqalat, 2/16. According to the accounts al-Ka c bI gives, al-Nazzam based his opinion on a theological argument as 
follows; “Just as it is impossible (jnuhal) for God to create something and then to not be able create something bigger than it, it 
is also impossible for him to be unable to create something smaller (asgharu) than it.” See. al-Ka c bI, Kitab al-Maqalat, 451. Kalam 
scholars attempted to confront al-Nazzam’s criticism by introducing the “non-dimensional atom” idea. According to atomist 
mutakallimun the reason that indivisible substance or part cannot be divided into smaller parts is not that it is too small but it is 
“dimensionless”, like “point” in mathematic. Because it is absurd to divide something dimensionless, i.e., that does not have 
sides (jihat ) or ends (nihayat), or dimensions (ab c ad), it would also be absurd to associate God’s power with dividing atoms. For 
God’s power is not related to absurd/impossible things ( muhalat ). The fact that atomist kalam scholars substantiated their claim 
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al-Ash c ari ascribes another anti-atomist view to some philosophers ( mutafalsifa ) without giving their 
names. They would have argued that bodies are finite in actuality but there would be no end to divide 
them in terms of possibility (fi’l-quwwa wa’l-imkan) , 32 We know that this view, which is based on Aristotle’s 
hylomorphic (prime matter-form) theory, is advocated by some peripatetic philosophers such as al-Kindi 
(d. 252/866 [?]), al-Farabi (d. 339/950), and ibn Sina (d. 428/1037). 33 

The fact that al-AslTari distinguished the two anti-atomist views of al-Nazzam and those 
philosophers from each other implies that al-Nazzam maintains the idea that bodies are formed through the 
composition of actual infinite parts. Indeed, that al-Nazzam adopts the “leap” ( tafra ) theory to solve the 
problem occurring about the movement in the infinitely divisible space and that he accepts the 
interpenetration ( tadakhul ), latency ( al-kumun ) and manifestation ( al-zuhur ) of bodies indicate that he was 
in favor of the thesis that bodies are created through the composition of an infinite number of parts or 
substances. 34 Thus, whereas Islamic philosophers maintained that bodies have the potential to be infinitely 
divided, they did not need to produce such theories as leap, interpenetration, latency, manifestation, and 
they opposed these types of ideas. 35 However, it needs to be mentioned that some Mu c tazill mutakallimun 
such as al-Ka c bl and al-Khayyat (300/913 [?]) are of different opinions about al-Nazzam. 36 For instance, al- 
Ka c bl gives the following account of al-Nazzam: 

Body ( al-jism ) can be divided (yatajazza’u ) ad infinitum ( bi-lanihaya ). Each part ( kullajuz 1 ) of the body is again a 
body (jism ). (Infinite division) does not occur in the body in actuality (bi’l-fM). This is something that is only 


that a division would be absurd in all ways depending on the dimensionless nature of atoms led them to attach very much 
importance to the idea of atoms being dimensionless and bodies being three dimensional (al-ab c ad al-thalatha). Concerning the 
arguments the atomist Abu’l-Hudhayl al- c Allaf and anti-atomist al-Nazzam put forward against each other, see my book, Klasik 
islam ncesinde Atomculuk Ele$tirileri = Critisims of Atomism in Classical Islamic Thought, 79. 

32 al-Ash c arI, Maqalat, 2/16. 

33 On this issue see. Bulgen, Klasik islam Dii$iincesinde Atomculuk Ele$tirileri, 135. 

34 Ibn al-Murtada relates the discussions of the mutakallimun of the classical period regarding atomism in the following manner: 
“People of Basra claims that the individual substance (al-jawhar al-fard) cannot be separated, al-Nazzam, on the contrary, 
maintains that it can be divided infinitely (la ila nihaya ). Some of them refrained from giving an opinion, and philosophers (al- 
falasifa) have different views. We say: if it [atom] separated, it would be composite (muallaf), and it would not be impossible for 
each body to be infinitely divided. Because it [the division] would not end. Due to this entailment, Al-Nazzam had to defend the 
leap (tafra) theory. See. Ibn al-Murtada, Riydzat al-afham fi latif al-kalam, 117. 

35 Bulgen, Klasik islam Du$uncesinde Atomculuk Ele$tirileri, 84. 

36 al-Khayyat, who is one of the Mu'tazilites mutakallimun, especially exerted himself to make the views attributed to al-Nazzam 
and heavily criticized such as leap, latency, manifestation, interpenetration, infinite divisibility of bodies, coherent by 
moderating them. For instance, he defended the view that al-Nazzam did not advocate infinite division, rather he was of the 
mind that a thing, which is finite in one respect needs to be finite in other respects as well, which is compatible with the general 
views of the mutakallimun. See, al-Khayyat, Kitab al-Intisar, 33. al-Khayyat also stated that the view which is attributed to al- 
Nazzam “There is no such thing that is traversed and would not be infinite” is actually a slander brought forward by Ibn al- 
Rawandi (d. 301/913-14 [?]). In al-Khayyat’s account, Materialists (Dahriyya) claimed that bodies are not limited in terms of 
quantity and size, and by contrast, al-Nazzam demonstrated that bodies are limited in terms of quantity and size on the basis of 
the fact that bodies can be traversed. See, Kitab al-Intisar, 35; al-Khayyat also stated that the theory of latency and manifestation 
is also a slander mounted by Ibn al-Rawandi against al-Nazzam. See, al-Khayyat Kitab al-Intisar ed. Albert Nasri Nader (Beirut: al- 
Matbaat al-Katulikiyya, 1957), 52. 
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imaginary ( mawhum ) and intelligible (ma c qul) . Furthermore, bodies do not have a limit in terms of their sides 

(jihatihi). 37 

As is seen, al-Ka c bl, contrary to what is commonly believed, states that al-Nazzam does not defend 
the view indicating that bodies are formed by a combination of an infinite number of substances. According 
to him, al-Nazzam like the philosophers claimed that bodies could be divided infinitely in supposition ( bi’l- 
quwwa wa’l-imkan). 

c) Agnostics 

According to al-Ash c ari, at that time, some people had a skeptical approach towards atomism and 
said that they do not know whether the atom is divisible or not. 38 

At the time when Imam al-Ash c arI and Imam al-Maturldl lived, another concept that left its mark on 
the discussions regarding the nature of the bodies and atomism was “substance” (jawhar ). Imam al-Asthari 
lists the different views of people at that time about the concept of substance by dividing them into four 
groups: 

(1) Christians ( al-Nasara ): Substance is that which stands by itself ( al-qahm bi nafsihi). 

(2) Some philosophers ( al-Mutafalsifa ): Substance is that which stands by itself and accepts the 
contraries. 

(3) Abu c All al-JubbaT (d. 303/915): Substance is that which bears ( al-hamil ) the accidents when it 
exists. According to al-Ash c ari, al-JubbaT claimed that substances become substances by virtue of 
themselves and that they are known as substances even before they come into being. 

(4) al-Salihl: Substance is that which bears/accepts ( ihtamala ) the accidents. According to him, a 
substance can exist without accidents being created for it, and it can carry accidents without being a locus 
for them.” 39 

The abovementioned accounts about the definition of the term substance (jawhar ) given by al- 
Asfharl show that in that period, this term substance was not used to signify atoms alone as it was common 
in the later periods in kalam, but rather it had multiple meanings. The definitions of substance provided in 
that era draw more attention to such essential qualities of substances as being self-subsistent (qahm bi 
nafsihi) and being a locus/substratum ( mahal) for accidents. 

al-Ash c ari recounts the views concerning the question of whether all substances are bodies or 
whether there are some substances that are not bodies, by classifying them into three groups: 

(l) Some atomist mutakallimun such as Abu’l-Hudhayl al- c Allaf, Mu'ammar and al-JubbaT defended 
the impossibility of a single substance which is indivisible ( al-jawhar al-wahid alladhi layanqasimu ) to be a 


39 


al-Ka c bi, Maqalat, 445. 
al-Ash c ari, Maqalat, 2/16. 
al-Ash c ari, Maqalat, 2/8. 
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body. This is because, according to them, body would be that which is length ( al-tawil ), width ( al- c arid ), and 
depth ( al- c amlq). Since a single substance does not have any dimension, it cannot be a body. 40 

(2) The second view, which al-Ash c ari mentions, is attributed to al-Salihl, and as we can see based 
on his approach to body, he prefers to refer to substance as “body” ( jism ) because it accepts accidents, even 
though he adopts the theory of atomism. 

(3) The last view divides substances into two categories. The first of them considers a substance as 
a being a compound ( murakkab ) whereas the second category regards substance as a being a non-compound. 
This shows that using the word “substance” in that period did not mean the adoption of the theory of 
atomism. 41 

Another crucial debate about the substance (jawhar ) is whether it is homogeneous (jins wahid). al- 
Ash c ari classifies the views concerning this matter into seven groups. Accordingly, while (l) Aristotelians, 
who consider the universe to be one single substance, defended that substances might differ from or be 
similar to accidents, ( 2 ) Mu c tazill al-JubbaT claims that substances per se are homogeneous. (3) Dualists 
argued that substances are two genera being light and darkness. Also, whereas (4) Marqunlya claimed that 
they are three genera ( ajnas ), (5) naturalists ( ashab al-taba c f) maintained that substances are four contrary 
genera hot and cold, moist and dry. Moreover, (6) some argued that substances are five genera consisting of 
four natures and the spirit ( ruh ) by adding spirit into the substance theory of naturalists. Lastly, (7) al- 
Nazzam regarded the accidents included on the contrary genus (ajnas) as substances and enumerated them 
as whiteness, blackness, yellowness, redness, greenness, heat, coldness, sweetness, tartness, smell, taste, 
humidness, dryness, shape and spirit. According to him, all living beings have homogeneous spirits. 42 

What draws attention among al-Ash c ari’s narrations is the subtle differences between Aristotle’s 
concept of substance ( jawhar ) and that of al-JubbaT who embraced atomism. Aristotle, who did not accept 
the existence of void and adopted the idea of the continuity of the universe, claimed that the universe as a 
whole is a single substance and that substances share differences and similarities based on the accidents 
alone. According to al-JubbaT, however, the universe consists of numerous indivisible substances, and they 
are homogeneous by themselves, not because of the accidents they inhere. This claim of al-JubbaT is 
significant in that it shows that each and every substance is individual ( fard ) and one (wahid) in itself. 
According to the atomist mutakallimun, since substances carry accidents as secondary qualities, they do not 
cause an essential alteration, contrary to what Aristotle states. Even though the accidents are not durable, 
substances can have the accident of permanence/continuity (baqa } )-, therefore, they retain their existence. 43 


40 al-Ash c ari, Maqalat, 2/8; This opinion of them, which identifies the substance (jawhar) with atom, will be widely accepted by the 
Ash'arites and Maturidites with the name “single substance” (al-jawhar al-wahid) and “individual substance” (al-jawhar al-fard). 
Regarding this see. Bulgen, Kelam atomculugu, 186. 

41 al-Ash c arI, Maqalat, 2/8. 

42 Maqalat, 2/9. Al-Sheikh al-Mufid expresses his opinion about the issue as follows: “All substances/atoms (al-jawahir) are from the 
same genus (mutajanis). Differentiation only happens through the accidents ( al-a c rad ) that are different in themselves. Most of 
the Ahl al-Tawhid think the same.” Awail al-Maqalat, 95. 

43 ibn al-Murtada demonstrates mutakallimun s different opinions about the persistence/continuity ( al-baqaj of the substance as 
follows: “The majority say: [substance] is that which is persistent, that is, whose existence is continuous ( mustamir al-wujud ). al- 
Nazzam says: Instead, the existence of substance is renewed (yatajaddadu ) from one state to another along with the agent (bi’l- 
fail). We say: We necessarily know that a body we see today is the body we saw yesterday and that condemning an act belonging 
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Before proceeding to Imam al-Maturidi’s ideas on atomism, we must highlight the concept of 
“accident” because this concept has a significant place and role in the classical mutakallimun including al- 
Maturidi. 

al-Ash c ari’s accounts in Maqalat indicate that, except Abu Bakr al-Asamm 44 (d. 200/816), 
mutakallimun, in general, have accepted the existence of accidents and that they used this utterance to refer 
to the secondary qualities, which are contrary pairs and attained by substances in time, such as motion-rest, 
composition-decomposition, heat-coldness, death-life, color, knowledge, will. 45 According to the majority 
of mutakallimun, these accidents, each of which indicates a certain meaning in the mind, cannot exist in the 
extra-mental realm by themselves without being carried by a material locus/substratum ( mahal ). Similarly, 
accidents cannot carry accidents; instead, they are carried by substances standing by themselves. On the 
other hand, it is not possible for a substance to be devoid of spatial accidents such as motion, rest, 
composition, and separation, if substances are incapable of being free from originated accidents, this implies 
that substances are also originated. 46 

Based on al-Ash c ar!’s descriptions, it will be noticed that most mutakallimun have accepted the 
substance-accident dualism; however, as previously mentioned, there were also those like Dirar b. c Amr who 
defended the notion that the universe was formed completely out of accidents or others like al-Nazzam who 
accepted that only motion was an accident and that therefore other things which other mutakallimun 
identified as accidents were in fact substances. Also, mutakallimun were in disagreement regarding issues 
such as whether atoms carried certain acc idents individually or as composites. 

Another noteworthy dispute concerning our topic that al-Ash c ari recounted about accidents is the 
question of whether accidents are continuous. Most mutakallimun accepted that bodies and substances were 


to yesterday is regarded as gratifying. A matter: Abu Hashim al-Jubbal claims that the substance is described with permanence 
(i al-baqa j; conversely, Abu 'All al-Jubbal maintains that only Allah can be attributed with persistence (al-baqa 1 ) and eternality 
(qidam ). We say: Permanence only means the continuity of an existent within two-time units. Eternity, on the other hand, 
indicates the presence of existence before anything else. Therefore, the one that is in such a manner is described with these 
two.” See. ibn al-Murtada, Riyadat al-afham fi latif al-kalam, 115; also see. al-Sheikh al-Mufld, Awail alMaqalat, 96-97; IbnMattawayh 
al-Tadhkirah fiahkam al-jawahir wa-al-a c rad, 1/37; Sayf al-DIn al-Amidl, Abkar al-Afkar fi Usui al-Din. ed. A. al-Mahdl (Cairo: Dar al- 
Kutub, 2002), 3/36. 

44 al-Asamm, who is a member of Basra Mu'tazila, maintained that what really matters is bodies having length, width and depth, 
and that the existence of accidents, outside bodies, such as action, standing up, sitting, composition, separation, motion, rest, 
color, sound, taste and smell cannot be proven in actuality. It is attention-grabbing that this claim of al-Asamm resembles the 
antic Greek atomists, who state that all physical and spiritual qualities except from atoms are mere subjective ideas and reduce 
them into primary qualities such as shape and volume. On this issue, see. Bulgen, Kelam Atomculugu, 73. 

45 Maqalat, 2/AA; for detailed information about accidents see. Bulgen, Kelam Atomculugu, 199. 

46 al-Sheikh al-Mufid conveys the related discussions in the following manner: “I say that each accident can inhere ( hulul ) in 
substance (al-jawhar). Substance becomes the recipient ( muhtamil ) of the accident to exists. For substances cannot be devoid of 
accidents or other subsequent accidents. This is the opinion of Abu’l-Qasim al-Balhkl and Abu 'Ali al-Jubbal. Most of the 
preceding kalam scholars also thought the same way. On this issue, [Abu Hashim] 'Abdussalam b. Muhammad al-Jubbal [d. 
321/933] thought differently and regarded it as permissible that substances can be detached from colors, tastes, smells, and 
similar accidents.” Awail al-Maqalat, 96. However, we must note that this expression of al-Ka'bi does not mean that Abu Hashim 
maintained that substances could be entirely free from accidents. Because according to him, substances cannot be devoid of 
such spatial accidents as motion-rest and composition-separation (al-akwan). Regarding this topic, see. al-NIsaburi, Masd’il fi al- 
Khilaf, 62 ff. 
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continuous, and some believed that some accidents were also continuous. 47 al-Ash c ari divides the views held 
by the mutakallimun into six different categories. According to this classification, the first group, including 
Abu’l-Qasim al-Ka c bl al-Balkhi from the Baghdad school (d. 319/913), a contemporary of al-Maturidl, argued 
that accidents could not exist in two separate time frames, even though they recognized the existence of all 
accidents including colors, tastes, smells, life, power, death, voice, and sounds. 48 Abu’l-Hudhayl and al- 
Jubbai, from the Basra school, defended the idea that while certain accidents were continuous, others were 
not. For example, according to Abu’l-Hudhayl, accidents like colors, tastes, smells, life and power were 
permanent. However, motion was not permanent, and for this reason all movement in the hereafter, i.e. 
heaven and hell, would end one day, leaving its place for the permanent accident of rest. According to 
Dirarb. 'Amr and Husayn al-Najjar, who believed that the universe was composed solely of accidents; 
accidents were permanent when they were inside of bodies, but those accidents, which are separated from 
bodies, could not exist in two different time units. However, as opposed to Dirar, Najjar did not consider 
human capacity for action to be a body; and therefore, argued that it was not permanent. al-Nazzam, who 
did not believe that any accidents existed besides motion, argued that motion was not permanent but 
continuously renewed. Lastly, Bishr b. al-Mu c tamir (d. 210-225/825-840), the founder of the Baghdad school 
of the Mu c tazila school, argued that all accidents were permanent and that an accident would never end 
unless it is replaced by its opposite. 49 The views of mutakallimun regarding the issue of the continuity of 
accidents had an impact on their understanding of theological issues such as the creation of the universe, 
causality, human acts, miracles, and even the afterlife. 

In summary, the discussions regarding the concepts of body, atom, substance, and accident, as 
derived from the work of Maqalat by Imam al-Ash c ar! and al-Ka c bi, show that, in the lifetime of Imam al- 
Maturidl, there were many differing opinions held by the mutakallimun on the structure and qualities of the 


47 On this issue see. Ahmet §enharputlu, Klasik Kelam Doneminde Arazlarm Bekasi Sorunu (Unpublished MA Thesis, Marmara 
University Institute of Social Sciences, 2017). 

48 Maqalat, 2/44. 

49 Maqalat, 2/44; al-Sheikh al-Mufid narrates the opinions of mutakallimun related to the matter as follows; “Substances are among 
the things whose persistence (al-baqa 1 ) is permissible. Most of the time they exist and then they disappear from the world as 
soon as the persistence leaves them. Most of the members of Ahl al-Tawhid hold this opinion. Abu’l-Qasim al-Balkhi also accepted 
this view. However, both himself and Abu ‘Ali al-Jubbai, also his son Abu Hashim al-Jubbai, as well as Nawbahtiyyans out of the 
Imamiyyah and their followers opposed this view we described above concerning the reason for the disappearance of 
substances. al-Nazzam, on the other hand, believed in a completely different way from all of them and claimed that Allah 
recreates bodies again and again (yatajaddadu ) and brings them into existence (yahduthu ) each moment. (...) Consequently, 
bodies are among persistent things and I have already said this about atom (al-jawhar al-munfarida). In my opinion, neither the 
accident of aggregation ( al-ta’lif) nor other accidents are continuous. This opinion belongs to Abu’l-Qasim al-Balkhi and a 
preceding group from Baghdad Mu'tazila. Apart from al-Nazzam, no one among the Ahl al-Tawhid has thought differently in 
this issue. al-Nazzam, however, asserted that bodies are being recreated ( tatajaddadu ) each moment.” See. Awail al-Maqalat, 96, 
98; al-Sheikh al-Mufid also says: “I say: Accidents are significances that needs locus. Persistence is not possible for any kind of 
accident. This is the opinion of most of Baghdad Mu'tazilites. However, Basras and other sects thinks differently on this issue.” 
Awail al-Maqalat, 97. In this regard, Imamu’l-Haramayn al-Juwayni (d. 478/1085) stated that al-Nazzam identified substances with 
the accidents and defended that substances are renewed on each instant by considering accidents substances. In al-Juwaynl’s 
account, this view of al-Nazzam leads to a position which is not compatible with the necessary (idtirari) knowledge. It would lead 
to absurd situations, in which two individuals, who discuss with each other, would not be the same persons at the end of the 
discussion, since they are renewed in time. See, al-Juwayni, al -Shamil fi usul al-din, Ed. ‘All Sami Nashshar, Faysal Budayr ‘Awn, 
Suhayr Muhammad Mukhtar (Alexandria: Munsha’at al-Ma c arif, 1969), 160. 
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entities that make up the universe. In that period, the conceptual solidification of 5 th /n th century had not 
yet emerged. As there were those who said that the universe was formed by substances and accidents, so 
they were those who argued that it was formed only by accidents or by substances. Furthermore, different 
thinkers used the terms “substance,” “accident,” and “body,” in ways that carried different meanings. A 
kalam scholar who argued that the universe was completely made up of accidents or substances alone could 
have been a proponent of some type of atomism. At the same time, a scholar who held the opinion that the 
universe was only comprised of substances might have subscribed to an anti-atomist viewpoint. In that 
period, alongside those who defined indivisible particles that carried accidents as bodies, there were others 
who, despite being atomists, gave space in their systems for concepts such as nature and causality. 
Therefore, Imam al-Ash c ari shows us that in the period of Imam al-Maturidi, the mere use of the concept of 
substance by a kalam scholar, or his contention that the universe was formed out of substances and 
accidents, do not provide us with sufficient information to assert whether these scholars had accepted or 
rejected atomism. 

On the other hand, the explanations made by Imam al-Ash c arI in the midst of this conceptual 
confusion gives us certain indicators by which we may analyze which scholars were atomists and which 
were not. According to al-AslTarl, atomists were generally united in defending the understanding that a 
composite object or a body is formed through aggregation/composition of particles that are simple or finite 
in terms of division or separation. In other words, atomists believed that observable phenomena did not 
contain internal structures that were continuous, and that essentially individual particles formed as 
composites through the accident of aggregation/composition (taHlf). What separated Islamic atomists from 
non-Muslim atomists was that the former defended the idea that indivisibility was impossible not just in 
actuality but also impossible in theory based on the premise that an atom was dimensionless like a point. 
This understanding leads the Mu c tazilite mutakallimun to describe atoms as having no sides ( al-jihat ), ends 
(■ al-nihayat ), or dimensions ( al-ab c ad ), and bodies as three-dimensional ( al-ab c ad al-thalatha) and having 
directions and ends. 


2. The Concepts of Body, Substance and Accident in the Thought System of al-Maturidi 

As it is known, Imam al-Maturidi lived in the Transoxiana area within the 3rd/9th and 4th/l0th 
centuries. Most of his works are not extant today as it is the case with the other mutakallimun from his times; 
however, while maqalat, firaq and tabaqat books recount numerous views about Mu c tazilite and Ash c arite 
mutakallimun, they have fallen unusually silent concerning Imam al-Maturidi. Sources we can refer to gather 
information about his ideas consist of a couple of extant manuscripts of himself and the views which are 
ascribed to him by his successors, primarily by Abu’l-Muhn al-Nasafi (d. 508/1114). 50 


50 Regarding Imam Abu Mansur al-Maturldfs theological opinions, see. Bekir Topaloglu, “Maturidi”, Tiirkiye Diyanet Vakfi islam 
Ansiklopedisi (Ankara: TDV Publications, 2003) 28/151-157. 
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Imam al-Maturidl’s most important surviving work in which we can find detailed information about 
his theological views is Kitab al-Tawhid. 51 His main aim in this book is not primarily to do research on the 
nature of physical objects and their properties in the same way that a physicist or philosopher does; instead, 
it is to demonstrate and defend the basic principles of Islamic revelation, particularly the principle of 
monotheism, i.e., tawhid. 52 In this sense, the cosmological matters he alluded in to this book are more of a 
part of “natural theology”, which can be described as proving God’s existence by reason. Thus, contrary to 
the Mu c tazilite mutakallimun such as Abu’l-Hudhayl al- c Allaf, Mu'ammar and al-Nazzam, whose opinions 
Imam al-Ash c ari mentioned above under the daqiq al-kalam- heading, and who meticulously discussed 
together such concepts as body, substance, accident and furthered their interests in this field up to the level 
of a physicist; Imam al-Maturidl did not engage in physical theories unless they were related to theological 
issues. 

That Imam al-Maturidl’s interest in the physical and cosmological matters had a religious purpose 
is not just a general conclusion we have reached using his surviving works. Conversely, he himself demands 
from mutakallimun to avoid participating in detailed debates on these kinds of scientific issues beyond the 
need. Indeed, he criticizes al-Nazzam, who argues with Sumaniyya about the constituent properties of living 
beings in detail: 

These are all pointless expressions. What can be said about this subject is that those objects have been created 
as they are and been given their present natures (tabd c i): Some substances (jawahir ) fly, some float in the water, 
and still others walk on the earth. Trying to find a cause for all these issues would mean an attempt to 
overpower God of the universe and probing into the matters that are not permitted and lie outside human 
conception. These issues are not among the ones that the religion is responsible for their explanation, as is 
with the investigating of material objects (tahqiq al-a c yan). 5:> 

In the text above, it is remarkable that Imam al-Maturidl indicates that the detailed investigation 
(tahqiq ) regarding the material objects or bodies ( a c yan ) do not have a direct relation to religion and 
maintains that humans cannot ultimately grasp the very essence of such matters. Imam al-Maturidl also 
seems to have a similar approach in his book, Ta’wilat al-Qur } an, on the Qurianic exegesis. While he is 
interpreting the verse 24/25, “God created every moving (living) being from water,” he draws attention to 
the fact that humankind is not capable of knowing the true nature of the things. Thus, according to him, it 
will be a more accurate approach to account for the generation and evolvement observed in nature directly 
by God’s power, knowledge, wisdom and governance rather than explaining them through natures and 
causes. 54 


51 The references will be made in this study to Kitab al-Tawhid, are based on the Arabic publication made by late Bekir Topaloglu 
and Muhammed Arugi (Ankara: TDV Publication 2017) and the Turkish translation made by Bekir Topaloglu (Ankara: TDV 
Publication 2015). The first-page number belongs to the Arabic publication, and the second one refers to the Turkish translation. 

52 For similar interperation, see Richard M. Frank, “Notes and Remarks on the taba'i in the Teaching of al-Maturidi”, in Melanges 
D'islamologie. Ed. Pierre Salmon, (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1974), 139. 

53 al-Maturidi, Kitab al-Tawhid, 239 (242). From now on, the references made to this book will be referred as Tawhid without using 
author’s name. The emphasis is added. 

54 Abu Mansur al-Maturidi, Tahvilat al-Qufan, ed. Halil Ibrahim Ka^ar and Bekir Topaloglu (Istanbul: Dar al-Mizan, 2007), 10/185 
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The Maturidite scholars who followed Imam al-Maturidi also had a similar stance. Abu’l-Mu c in al- 
Nasafi, a famous Maturidite scholar, explains the fact that Imam al-Maturidi did not participate in 
exhaustive debates about the meaning of “body” ( jism ) as follows: 

The reason for this is that he (al-Maturidi) does not want to engage in describing the true nature of anything 
(haqlqa shayj unless it is necessary for the matters concerning his religion ( c ala hajati fl amri dlnihi ). (...) As for 
al-Ash c ari, he made an effort to examine it. He was certainly convinced that a [body] could not be a name for 
a thing connected via three sides; length, width and depth. 55 

As it can be seen, al-Nasafi says that Imam al-Maturidi did not engage in describing the true nature 
of body because this was not essential in terms of religion. According to al-Nasafi, mutakallimun should avoid 
dealing with them in great depth. This is because, he criticizes Imam al-Ash c arI who took part in serious 
discussions about the body refusing to define it as three dimensional. 

Concerning the issue of accidents, al-Nasafi states that Imam al-Maturidi avoided expressing a 
strong opinion about the true nature of accidents by saying "it is more secure to keep quiet in this matter 
because we do not have any information indicating that not knowing this issue means repudiating a 
religious obligation." 56 Right after this, al-Nasafi generalizes about al-Maturidi’s approach above to other 
notable scholars of the sect and says: "It is one of the renowned views of our companions ( ashabina ) that 
they did not try to understand the true nature of things (haqadq al-ashyaj that were not essential in order 
to be able to confirm the principles of religion ( usul al-din)." 57 According to al-Nasafi, what is essential about 
the matter of accidents is nothing more than proving that they originated in time and substances, which 
are parts of the universe, cannot be exempt from originated accidents; and thereby furnishing evidence for 
the creation of the universe altogether out of nothing. There is no need to know whether the elements that 
which exist themselves, among the ones constituting the universe, are related to the accidents, of which 
bodies cannot be devoid, or any other things apart from the accidents. 58 

The stand of Imam al-Maturidi and Abu’l-Mu c in al-Nasafi that their interest in some concepts related 
to the matter such as body and accident had to be related to the religion is supported, by thinkers such as 
al-Farabi (d. 339/950) who claimed that mutakallimun dealt with physical and cosmological issues as much 
as what revelation mainly considers about it, but not just to seek for the truth. 59 Imam al-Maturidi and al- 
Nasafi’s approaches contradict some viewpoints that the science of kalam corresponds to the universal 
science or metaphysics within the domain of which the existence qua existence is examined. 60 However, we 
immediately express that the condition of “being required in terms of religion” ( c ala hajati fl amri din ) is an 
ambiguous statement, i.e., to what extent the religion will need this type of issues is vary from person to 


55 Abu’l-Mu’in al-Nasafi, Tabsira al-adilla fi usul al-din ed. Hiiseyin Atay (Ankara: Diyanet i§leri Ba§kanligi Publication, 2004), 1/66 
From now on, in the references, this book will be called as Tabsira al-adilla without mentioning the author. 

56 Tabsira al-adilla, till. 

57 Tabsira al-adilla, l/ll. 

58 Tabsira al-adilla, till. 

59 On this issue see. Abu Nasr al-Farabi, Ihsa 1 al- c ulum, ed. 'Uthman Amin (Cairo: Dar al-fikr al- c arabl, 1949), 107; also see. Galip 
Tiircan, “Klasik Kelam’in Apolojetik Degeri”, Turkish Journal of Islamic Studies, 17/4 (2004)/324-336; Peter Adamson, Philosophy in 
the Islamic World (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2016), 75. 

60 On this issue see. Omer Turker, “Kelam ilminin Metafizikle§me Siireci”, Divan: Journal of Interdisciplinary Studies, 12/23 (2007/2), 
75-92. 
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person. al-Nasafi’s criticism of Imam al-Ash c ari that “whether a body has dimensions or not is not linked to 
religion” can be used by a traditionalist or Ahl al-Hadith against al-Nasafi by saying “engaging in such issues 
as substance and accident is unrelated to the religion”. Moreover, a philosopher, who examines the 
existence qua existence, may not be skeptical about to what extent what he does is significant and beneficial 
for the religion. Indeed, according to al-Kindl (d. 252/866 [?]), the first Islamic philosopher, a prophet and a 
philosopher who is a seeker of truth are on the same road. 61 

Furthermore, the statement “being required in terms of religion” might make up the reason why a 
person extremely absorbed in philosophical and cosmological issues. For instance, al-Qadi c Abd al-Jabbar (d. 
415/1025), one of the well-known scholars of the Basra Mu c tazilite, phrases the motive for Mu c tazilite 
scholars’ immense absorption in “subtle” ( daqiq) subjects as follows: 

Principles [regarding monotheism ( tawhid )] can only be completed by subsidiary issues. This is the reason why 
members of our sect discuss on subtle (daqiq) matters. For the explanation of the principle is provided solely 
to amend the proof, answer questions and clear up doubts. And this contains speaking about establishing 
proofs for the existence of God, and the creation of bodies and others. Plenty of issues that are not counted 
among the subtle (daqiq) ones also fall under this. For example, if someone deduces the eternity of the universe 
from the infinity of numbers, invalidating this reasoning only happens using “atom” (juz 3 ). When you need to 
establish the existence of the Creator, the situation is the same. Concerning this issue, you should be able to 
confront and debate with Zakariyya al-RazI [d. 313/925], who claims that God is incapable of creating the 
essence of the matter. Similarly, you should be able to discuss with him about the time and place issues, which 
he regards them as eternal. 62 

As it can be noticed, al-Qadi c Abd al-Jabbar asserts that mutakallimun must be as expert as a natural 
philosopher like Zakariyya al-Razi in such subjects as space, time and matter to be able to ground and defend 
the principle of monotheism. 

Therefore, "being required in terms of religion" is an open-ended expression, and does not imply 
that Imam al-Maturidl did not take into consideration such issues as body, substance and accident at all and 
did not express an opinion concerning these issues. 63 As a matter of fact, the Kitab al-Tawhid has the 
characteristics of a work that is very well provided with especially cosmological arguments. I think that 
there are two significant reasons why Kitab al-Tawhid includes cosmological arguments even though Imam 
al-Maturidl maintains that religion does not directly necessitate to deal with issues concerning matter and 
its properties. 


61 al-Kindi, “Fi al-Falsafah al-Ula (ilk Felsefe Uzerine),” in FelsefiRisaleler ed. and transl. Mahmut Kaya (Istanbul: Klasik Publication, 
2013). 129. 

62 al-Qadi c Abd al-Jabbar, Kitab al-Majmu c fi al-Muhit bi al-taklif ed. J. J. Houben (Beirut: Dar al-Mashriq, 1986), 26-27. 

63 It is also possible to interpret the adaptation of this type of opinion by al-Maturidl as an attempt to reset the science of kalam, 
which has been going through a crisis by turning into a speculative investigation of the nature or the being and has been inclined 
to turning into a natural philosophy or metaphysics, into the axis of Islamic revelation. In this context, the expression “required 
in terms of religion” distinguishes kalam from philosophy, with which it shares such matters as knowledge, being and the 
universe, or from science as the ultimate goal and demands from kalam scholars to utilize their energy in an appropriate way. 
Therefore, the expression “required in terms of religion” does not mean that mutakallimun should not engage in cosmological 
and philosophical matters at all. Neither does it prevent mutakallimun, including al-Maturidl himself, from involving in 
cosmological and philosophical issues when it is necessary for the sake of defending the religion by expanding the limits. 
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The first one is based on the epistemology that Imam al-Maturidi adopted. Even though he has a 
flexible attitude towards the issues regarding physical theories, he establishes his overall system over 
stringent epistemological principles and in this sense includes himself within the general kalam trend about 
such subjects as the sources and types of knowledge. Again al-Maturidi accepts the principles of the 
mutakallimun of that era that “the existence of God is known by acquired (iktisabi) knowledge based on 
reasoning and deduction, not given by empirical or self-evident ( idtirari ) knowledge ”. 64 This situation led 
al-Maturidi to engage in cosmological arguments to prove such theological issues as the existence and the 
oneness of God and His attributes by using inference and reasoning ( al-ijtihad wa al-istidlal ). According to 
Imam al-Maturidi, all the beings in the universe, with their qualities, point out to the fact that they are 
originated in time and are creations of a Mighty Creator. Such that the universe alone would be enough to 
prove the existence of a creator even if there had been no prophets providing evidence for the existence of 
God. 65 

Another reason Imam al-Maturidi did not participate in cosmological debates is the way of the 
theological discussions at that time, if we look back on Imam al-AslTarTs Maqalat, the Mu c tazilite scholars 
were engrossed in philosophical and scientific subjects and examined religious issues by connecting them 
with physical and cosmological matters. Moreover, some groups such as Dualists ( Sanawiyya ), Materialists 
( Dahriyya ) and Naturalists ( Tabfiyya ), which were immensely active within the Muslim society at that time, 
defended their ideas based on some cosmological theories. This situation inevitably compelled Imam al- 
Maturidi, to use common language in order to engage with his opponents in matters regarding body, 
substance and accident leading him to have a stance towards these subjects. 

After these introductory remarks, if we pay closer attention to how Imam al-Maturidi explains such 
concepts as body, substance and accident, we notice that he does not treat the subjects concerning the 
elements of the universe under a separate chapter in his book because he refers to this type of issues in 
theological contexts. A researcher, who aims to reveal al-Maturidi’s opinions on body, substance and 
accident, must assemble the pieces of information scattered over different theological subjects in his works. 

One of the issues Imam al-Maturidfs addressed about the subject matter of “body” (jism ) by asking 
whether Allah can be referred to as a body, if we recall Imam al-Ash c ari’s reports in Maqalat , Hisham b. al- 
Hakam defined a body as "existent" and accordingly claimed that Allah could also be called "body" because 
He is existent. Again, some groups in Islamic thought, for example the Mujassima and Mushabbiha (the 
proponents of corporealism/anthropomorphism) considered Allah to be a body. 66 

Imam Maturldi, however, in this chapter, states that the word “body” (jism ) can be used in two ways. 
The first is about the nature of the body in the seen world ( al-shaid ). According to this, a body “is the name 
of a thing that possesses the characteristics of having sides ( al-jihat) or ends ( al-nihayat ), or three dimensions 
(al-ab c ad al-thalatha)” , 67 In the opinion of Imam al-Maturidi, the word “body” cannot be used with reference 


64 Kitab al-Tawhid, 331, 390 (356, 434). 

65 Kitab al-Tawhid, 251 (257). 

66 Regarding the controversies on this issue see. AhAsh'arl, Maqalat, 1/251. 

67 Kitab al-Tawhid, 119 (90). 
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to Allah, for its meaning implied “parts” (al-ajza 3 ) and “ends or extreme parts ( al-hudud )”. These qualities 
refer to the signs of being temporal (al-hadath). 68 

Secondly, Imam al-Maturidl does not approve of defining the body as “existent” ( mawjud ). if that 
was the case, according to him, everything would have had to be named a body. However, it is widely 
accepted that in the universe apart from existing bodies there are also existing attributes ( al-sifat ) and 
accidents ( al-a c rad ) such as color, taste and the like that cannot be considered a body. 69 

These explanations of al-Maturidl provide us with some clues about the theory of matter he adopted. 
He speaks of the body as being three-dimensional. Defining body in this manner differentiates him from the 
definition adopted by subsequent AslTarite and Maturidite scholars. By mainly focusing on the aspects of 
composition and combination of parts, they claimed that the composition two parts alone are enough to call 
something a “body”. This way they opposed definitions that regard bodies as three dimensional, which were 
made by philosophers ( falasifa ) and the Mu c tazilite scholars. 70 

What Imam al-Maturidl draws attention here to such characteristics of the body as "possessing 
sides/directions ( al-jihdt )”, "ends ( al-nihayat )" and "dimensions" ( al-ab c ad ) immediately calls to mind the 
atomist mutakallimun who maintained that while an indivisible part alone does not have sides, ends or 
dimensions, bodies possess three dimensions ( al-ab c ad al-thalatha), ends and sides. However, this will not be 
sufficient to make the assertion that al-Maturidl provided an atomist definition of body in the way that the 
Mu c tazilite school intended yet. This is because peripatetic philosophers, who adopted a concept of body 
within the axis of prime matter-form theory (Hylomorphism), also accepted that a body has dimensions, 
ends and sides and that it can be divided continuously. The distinction between them is that the body, in 
the mind of mutakallimun, is a composite made up of dimensionless parts that do not allow for divisions at 
all (neither in actuality nor in potentiality); whereas, in the opinion of supporters of the hylomorphic prime 
matter theory, a single body is continuous ( muttasil ) in terms of its structure and not formed through 
combination of discrete parts. In other words, according to the hylomorphic theory, since the formation of 
dimensional bodies out of dimensionless parts is absurd, the body does not cease to have dimensions and 
sides after a certain point in the process of division, contrary to what mutakallimun believe. Three- 
dimensional bodies emerge out of each division of dimensional bodies again just like themselves. That the 
elements appearing after each division are three-dimensional body as is with the previous one's results in 
potentially endless divisions. 71 Therefore, al-Maturidl’s statement that the body has limits and sides and that 
it is three-dimensional still does not give a clear idea in favor of or against atomism. For a clear-cut definition 
of body, we need a description of the body that states that a ‘body forms when two or more parts are 
aggregated’. This description emphasizes the "composite" (muallaf), compound ( murakkab ) and discrete 
(munfasil ) aspects, and also signifies the components forming these composites as “simple” (basit) or 
“indivisible”. 


68 According to al-Maturidl, if Allah called body without the aforesaid senses being meant, in this case the word becomes removed 
from its known-status and it becomes impossible to come into an agreement about the issue through intellect and reasoning. 
See. Kitab al-Tawhid, 119/90. 

69 Kitab al-Tawhid, 120 (91). 

70 On this issue see. Bulgen, Kelam Atomculugu, 178. 

71 On this issue see. Ibn Slna. Kitab al-shifa 1 : Fizik II, trans. Muhittin Macit, Ferruh Ozpilavci (istanbul: Litera Yayincilik 2005), 12-13. 
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However, soon enough, Imam al-Maturidi provides us with the very definition we have been 
seeking. While giving reasons for why God cannot be called “body”, at the next page, he uses the word 
“composite” ( muallaf) for the body: 

In the sensible realm ( al-shaid ), the term body is not used for the things that do not possess the quality of being 
divided ( al-taba c ud ) and separated ( al-tajazzp ) into parts such as accident ( c arad ), action (al-fi c l), motion ( al- 
haraka) and rest ( al-sukun ). Thus, it is established that "body" is the name of that which has dimensions such 
as length (al-tul) and width (al-‘ard) and that which is composite (al-muallaf) . Even if compositeness were 
assumed about Allah, the apparent meaning of the term composite (al-muallaf), which is supposedly attributed 
to Him, still would not make sense to any action in Him. If our judgment were false, then speaking of a being 
that has existed by its essence in eternity ( mawjud bi-dhatihi fl al-azal )) would also be untrue [because a 
composite cannot be eternal and existent by itself]. 72 

al-Maturidi’s expressions mentioned above have great importance in terms of our topic. Because 
here, he not only indicates that accidents are not bodies but also maintains that anything that does not carry 
the characteristic of division ( al-tajazzia : ) cannot be named a body (Jism ). Saying that indivisible things in 
the sensible world cannot be referred to as body brings him closer to the atomist mutakallimun who assert 
that an indivisible part cannot be a body. Moreover, Imam al-Maturidi’s explicit use of the word “compound” 
(al-muallaf) for body distinguishes him from the defenders of the hylomorphic definition of body, which 
claims that the body is contiguous ( muttasil ) in itself, i.e., it does not actually carry discrete parts that are 
apparently not bodies in themselves. Therefore, al-Maturidi’s statement that a “body is the name for that 
which has parts such as length and width and that which is composite.” were most probably made within 
the context of traditional kalam atomism. 73 

Abu’l-Muhn al-Nasaff s ascription of a definition of body including elements of mathematics to some 
early Maturidites and Mu c tazilite scholars is telling us that Imam al-Maturidi’s description of the body might 
have been shaped by kalam atomism: 

As for the body, according to mathematicians (al-hissab), it is that which has three dimensions ( al-ab c ad al- 
thalatha). By three dimensions, they mean length, width and depth. They name the singular substance ( al- 
jawhar al-wahid) that cannot be divided in actuality ( alladhi layatajazza’fidan), a “point ( nuqta )”. They say that 
if a substance ( jawhar ) aggregates ( tarakkaba ) another one similar to it, a length will occur which they call a 
“line”. They define the line as that which is adjoined ( al-mujtami ) in terms of length. Then, if it [accepts a] 
compound from the other side it is called surface. They say that the surface is that which has length and width. 
Afterwards, if it accepts another compound [surface] from the bottom or top side, it will have a depth and 
thickness, and is now called a body. Our early companions ( awailu ashabuna) and MuTazilites as a whole ( bi 
7 asrihim ) supported their view on this topic and asserted that the body is that which possesses length, width 
and depth. 74 

It is quite remarkable that here al-Nasafi thinks of the indivisible part in connection with the 
concept of a point in the mathematical discourse just as the Mu c tazilite scholars did. He also points out that 


72 Kitab al-Tawhid, 120 (92). 

73 Imam al-Maturidi’s use of the term “compound objects" (al-a'yan al-murakkaba) for bodies (al-ajsam) and the term “simple” (al- 
basit) for the qualities and accidents (al-sifatwa al-a c rad), also see. Kitab al-Tawhid, 177 (161). 

74 Tabsira al-adilla, 1/66. 
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the smallest body is formed by the composition of eight atoms. 75 Moreover, he also states that “the early 
members of our school and the entirety of the Mu c tazilites supported mathematicians regarding this issue” 
and described the body as something that has length, width and depth. This opinion of al-Nasafi is totally in 
agreement with the definition of a body by some atomist Mu c tazilite mutakallimun including Mu'ammar 
reported by al-Ash c ari in his Maqalat. 76 That being so, does the expression “our early companions (awailu 
ashabuna )” include Imam al-Maturidl? 

if the following explanations of al-Nasafi are taken into consideration, it is likely that Imam al- 
Maturidl is subsumed under the expression “our early companions”. According to al-Nasafi, al-Maturidl 
provided this definition in a manner of someone confident in not revealing deficiency and weakness while 
confronting his opponent at the moment of debate and discussion, and who addresses his adversary gently 
while expressing himself, but not like a hostile person. Subsequently, he said, “If in the sensible world, the 
body is the name of which that has sides ( al-jihat ), or that is has ends ( al-nihayat ), or that has three- 
dimensions ( al-ab c ad al-thalatha), it is not permissible to use this utterance for Allah.” 77 

The definition of body that al-Nasafi ascribes to Imam al-Maturidl corresponds to the definition of 
body that we cited from Kitab al-Tawhid, and gives us an idea about the context in which Imam al-Maturidl 
made this kind of description for the body. Therefore, in the background of al-Maturidl’s explanation of the 
body in this way is the atomist Mu c tazilite scholars are also seen. This can also be sensed through the 
discomposure of al-Nasafi in between the lines about the fact that al-Maturidl adopted a Mu c tazilite 
definition of body. Classical Ahl al-Sunnah mutakallimun including al-Nasafi himself opposed the definition of 
the three-dimensional body having at least for atoms provided by most of the Mu c tazilite instead, they put 
the emphasis on the meanings of being compound ( murakkab ) or composite ( muallaf) and claimed that the 
combination of only two atoms is enough to call something “body.” 78 

Later, al-Nasafi tries to reconcile Imam al-Maturidl's opinion with the prevalent opinion of the of 
Ahl al-Sunna. Following this, in the first place, he draws attention to the fact that Imam al-Maturidl 
mentioned the word “composition” (ta’lif) while describing the body. On the other hand, al-Nasafi bases the 
fact that Imam al-Maturidl did not define the body as “the name of that which is composite” but as 
something three-dimensional on Maturidl's reluctance to give an opinion about the issues unrelated to the 
religion. According to al-Nasafi, Imam al-Maturidl probably believed that regarding the impossibility of 
using the word “body” for Allah, there is no difference between its being a name for an absolute composition 
(which is formed by only two parts) and for a specific composition out of which three dimensions emerge 
(and which requires more parts for this). 79 


75 Associating the indivisible part with the concept of point of mathematics is not a characteristic that belongs to Mu'tazilite, 
rather it is also common among the Ash'arlte mutakallimun. For example, Imamu’l-Haramayn al-Juwaynl describes the indivisible 
part as follows: “There is a consensus among Muslims that bodies can be divided until the last part. No indivisible part has an 
end (had), side (taraf) and part (juz’) to be separated. Masters of geometry adopted this opinion, defined the part in question as 
“point” (al-nuqta), and asserted the indivisibility of it.” al-Juwaynl, al-Shamilfiusul al-din, 143. 

76 al-Ash c arI, Maqalat, 2/4-5; 

77 Tabsira al-adilla, 1/66. 

78 For example, on this issue see. ibn Mattawayh, al-Tadhkirah, 1/9-10. 

79 Tabsira al-adilla, 1/66. 
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Even though Imam al-Maturidi avoided voicing an opinion about the issues that religion does not 
require, this does not indicate that he was at an equal distance to all definitions of body. In this regard he 
said that the body is three-dimensional, and mentioned its dimensions such as length and width, and 
expressed that it has sides and ends. Also, he emphasized the compositeness ( murakkab ) of the body, 
accepted the existence of simple ( basit ) elements that are not able to be separated into pieces and 
maintained that these elements could not be called “body”. 80 This strongly implies that Imam al-Maturidi 
adopted a concept of body close to the atomist mutakallimun description of body, according to which the 
composite bodies in the universe consist of a combination of simple or indivisible parts. 

Moreover, that al-Maturidi objected the definition of body as “existent” ( mawjud ) by saying there 
are other existent beings in the universe, which do not fall under the scope of the body such as accidents 
and qualities, means that he did not approve of the monistic approaches, which claim that the universe 
entirely is made up of only bodies ( ajsdm ), accidents ( a c rad ) or substances (jawahir ). if we remember, Hisham 
b. al-Hakam maintained that the universe as a whole consists of bodies, conversely, Dirar b. c Amr defended 
that it comprises of accidents. al-Nazzam, on the other hand, believed that everything in the universe is but 
substance with motion being the only accident. Therefore, it seems that Imam al-Maturidi agrees with the 
dualist thesis indicating that the universe is made up of substance/body (jawhar/jism or c ayn) and accidents 
(a c rad ), not the monist views maintaining that the universe consists of mere accidents or substances. In 
connection with this, he says the following: 

The quiddity of the things ( maiyya al-ashya j is two types: Material object ( c ayn ) that is body (jism ) and 
quality/attribute ( sifat ) that is accident ( c arad ). With this expression of us, it becomes necessary to negate the 
quiddities of objects ( maiyya al-ashya j, which are nothing but bodies and that of qualities, which are nothing 
but accidents from the essence of God. 81 

Imam al-Maturidi, in his book Ta’wilat al-Qur’an, more clearly demonstrates the distinction between 
substance and accidents. He comments on the 164th verse of Surah al-Baqarah (2), concerning the 
administration of God over winds and clouds as follows: 

In this part of the verse, there is an indication that wind ( rih) is not accident ( c arad ) but a body (jism). 
Because Allah has created the wind as a being that not only makes dizzy what is in its direction but also 
a being that touches (massa) and hinders ( maniaj. This is, however, a quality of bodies ( sifatu'l-ajsam ), 
not accidents ( sifatu‘l-a c rad ). Nonetheless, wind cannot be seen because of its transparency ( latafatiha ). 

This also proves that it is a body. There are some bodies that are neither seen nor touched, such as air 
(al-hawaj. Air is a body that cannot be seen and touched. Also, there are particles ( dharraj of sun which 
emits in a certain aspect, they can be seen but not touched. 82 

It is quite remarkable that al-Maturidi points out that wind is a subtle/transparent body (jism latlf ) 
because accidents do not have the quality of touching and blocking. Also, his view that the existence of the 
transparent/invisible bodies is possible brings him close to the views of some mutakallimun such as Imam al- 
AslTarL This is because Imam al-Maturidi regarded the human being as an apparent/visible body just as 


80 See. Kitdb al-Tawhid, 203 (195); 120 (92); 177 (161). 

81 Kitdb al-Tawhid, 121 (93); Concerning al-Maturidi’s reduction of the universe into two categories, namely substance/body 
( jawhar/jism/ c ayn ) and accidents ( a c rad ), also see. Kitdb al-Tawhid, 200 (193); 209 (204); 236 (239); 227 (226). 

82 Abu Mansur al-Maturidi, Tahvilat al-Qufan, ed. Ahmed Vanlioglu and Bekir Topaloglu (Istanbul: Dar al-MIzan, 2005), 1/300-301. 
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Imam al-Ash c ar! did, and refused the ideas implying that humans substantially have a transparent spirit 
beyond his visible body or that there is an immaterial/abstract substance associated with it. 83 All these 
opinions bring Imam al-Maturidl close to the classical atomist perspective, which defends that the bodies in 
the universe are constituted of indivisible substances and accidents. 

When it comes to the subject of “substance” (jawhar ), Imam al-Maturidl uses this concept in an 
ambiguous way; therefore, it does not play a decisive role for [having a clear idea about] the type of matter 
theory he adopted. 84 His use of the term “substance” sometimes as synonymous with the words “material 
object” ( c ayn ) and “body” (jism ) indicates that he disagreed with some Mu c tazilite scholars such as Abu’l- 
Hudhayl al- c Allaf, Mu'ammar, and al-jubbah, who claimed that a “single substance” ( al-jawhar al-wahid ) 
could not be a body. Having said that in some cases, the meaning al-Maturidl assigned for the term 
“substance” could be influenced by the description of the groups whose views he discussed. For example, 
while he sometimes names some accidents or natures (tabd c i) such as hot, cold, wet, and dry as “substance,” 
he also calls some objects causing benefit or detriment, good or evil and even human itself “substance.” 85 

Furthermore, that he mentions the term “substance” ( jawhar ) generally together with the terms 
“accident” and “attribute,” 86 and reduces the universe as a whole to substances and accidents might be given 
as examples of the cases where he brings such denotations of the word substance as “that which stands by 


83 al-Maturidl explains the first verse of the Surah al-Mumtahinah (60), in his Tahvilat al-Qur’an in the following manner: “0 
humans, worship your God!” and the other verses in the same sense point out to the human we see (ma nushahiduhu). It does not 
mean that there is another subtle/transparent body (jismun ahara latifun) in the human, as opposed to what al-Nazzam said. Here 
this verse shows that human is not a simple substance (jawharun basitun), unlike al-Nashl believed. Each of them thought that 
this verse indicated that meaning. However, as we stated, human is nothing more than the being we perceive. Allah knows the 
truest.” Ta’wilat al-Qur’an, 15/102. ibn Furak (d. 406/1015) narrates from Imam al-Ash c arI: “Know that he [al-Ash c arl] said: “The 
competent authority ( marjij on this topic is that when we ask linguists ‘What is man?’” it is what they describe with the word 
“man” and what they point out. When we answer this question, we find them pointing to this apparent/visible body, composite 
(murakkab) with a special structure ( al-bunya al-makhsusa). This implies that linguists apply this naming (tasmiya) to this entire 
composite ( jumla ).” Ibn Furak, Mujarrad Maqalat al-Shaykh Abi al-Hasan al-Ash c ari, ed. Daniel Gimert (Beirut: Dar al-Mashriq, 1987), 
211. Ibn Furak, provides us with details about Imam al-Ash c arFs views on air/wind (rih) and soul (ruh): if we take into account 
what is conveyed by him, according to al-Ash c arI, air is a subtle/transparent body (jism latif) and becomes apparent when it 
moves. Wind is the air, in which a special motion subsists. This is named as soul when it subsists in the limbs of human body in 
a particular organic way. It is the air, which fills the skin, when blown into it. if air were an accident, it could not fill the skin in 
such a way. Air sometimes becomes dense and its length, width and depth becomes apparent. When a stray of sunlight becomes 
apparent upon its passage through a small whole, this is the thing that happens, ibn Furak mentions Imam al-Ash c arI’s statement 
that “angels and jinn are subtler bodies than air”. According to al-Ash c arI those subtle bodies are types of dense ones. The 
indivisible particles, which aggregate in an intense manner, are called dense (kasif). Bodies become dense when the number of 
their particles increases, and they become subtle when the number of their particles decreases. See, Mujarrad, 207. Ibn Furek 
also states as follows: According to [al-Ash c arl], the soul (ruh) is wind/air (rih), a subtle (latif) object, and travels through the 
spaces inside the human organs. But man is alive with life, not with spirit. In other words, when man is alive, he becomes the 
place of the soul, or he is not alive with the soul. Can’t you see that hayy is derived from life (hayat), and spiritual (ruhani) is 
derived from spirit (ruh). al-Ash c arI brought evidence with the phrase “the spirit came out” to the truth of his view [that the 
spirit was air/wind].” Exiting/coming out is one of the attributes of body and substance (jawhar), because going out means 
moving from one place to another. (...) [al-Ash c ari’s] judgment of the soul was like his judgment of the wind/air (rih), and even 
the soul (ruh) itself (bi- c ayniha) meant wind/air.” See, ibn Furak, Mujarrad, 257; 

84 Kitdb al-Tawhid, 94 (59); 143 (120). 

85 Kitdb al-Tawhid, 84 (47); 190 (180); 245 (249); 251 (255); 253 (259); 227 (226). 

86 Kitdb al-Tawhid, 236 (239); 209 (204). 
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itself, and bearer of accidents” into focus. 87 Most of the time, he bonds substances and accidents together. 
According to him, the substances in the universe, regardless of whether they are material objects ( c ayan ) or 
bodies ( ajsam ), cannot be devoid of such accidents as motion, rest, composition and separation. 88 As can be 
seen from the following statements, al-Maturidi’s attempt to reduce everything in the cosmos including 
natures ( taba c ( ) into substances and accidents brings him closer to the prevalent universe model that is 
supported by Ash c arites and Maturidis in the classical sense: 

The natures ( al-tabd c i ) that materialists (Dahriyya) refers to, such as air and fire, cannot be other than 
substances (jawahir) or accidents ( a c rad ). If they are substances, they exist together with accidents while being 
in the state of composition ( al-ijtima ( ) and separation ( al-iftiraq ). If it were not for these two states, each one of 
their substance would be scattered all over ( mutafarriq ). Despite the fact that qualities pertaining to matter 
come together in substances, that they exist in different states (e.g. being combined with other substances or 
separated from them) shows that substances fall under the control of accidents ( c ala ghalabati l-a c radi fiha ) and 
that they are transformed from one state to another by accidents. It must also be added that accidents do not 
stand (I a taqumu) by themselves and affect (I a taqdahu ) things ( al-ashya 3 ). Thus, it becomes apparent that it is 
only possible due to a Being who knows the role accidents play on substances and their various functions. 
Additionally, it also emerges that only a Being who has the power to create and organize substances in a 
manner that they are susceptible to carry accidents (yasluhu Ii ihtimali dike l-a c rad ) can know such a thing. By 
all means, such knowledge is impossible except for someone who makes the previously described 
arrangement. Such an inference also leads the conclusion that there is only one Being who is omniscient and 
omnipotent, to whom nothing remains hidden, and who does not encounter any difficulty in creating 
anything He wishes to exist. If natures (al-taba c i) that constitute objects are nothing more than accidents, it is 
impossible for them to attain existence by themselves and maintain it (muhalun wujuduha li anfusiha wa 
qiyamuha ). Therefore, it is inevitable to conclude that there is an Eternal Creator ( mujid qadlm ), that everything 
in the universe is created by Him, and that the world only comes into existence by His creative act. We must 
also say further that there is not an opposing view about the temporal origination of the accidents ( hadathu I- 
a c rad). Allah is the Almighty and the Omnipotent. 89 

This fragment we have excerpted from Imam al-Maturidi is quite remarkable. First of all, even 
though al-Maturidi appears to give a place to natures in his thought system, he interprets these in a different 
manner from the proponents of natures (ashab al-taba c i). According to al-Maturidi, if there are natures as 
Dahriyya claims, they do not imply the nonexistence of a creator. In the opinion of al-Maturidi, that natures 
come together although they are contrary to each other and that they form extremely complicated and 
various bodies even though they are limited in number demonstrate that everything in the universe is 
created by a God who has the power to arrange everything as He wishes without depending on causes ( min 


87 For the expression “there is no universe ( al- c alam ) except the one that consists of accidents and substances” (wa la c alama bi duni 
wujudi hadhayni al-naw c ayni min al-a c rad wa al-jawahir ), see. Kitab al-Tawhid, 171 (155). “Because when it is established that God the 
Almighty has different creations having different attributes (sifat) along with their substance[s] (jawhar ), it becomes proven that 
His act is not by natures ( al-tabah) but voluntary ( al-ikhtiyar ).” Kitab al-Tawhid, 125 (97). “In this case, divine providence fulfills 
such functions as creating other substances ( al-jawahir ) and accidents ( al-a c rad ), and determine the time and places in which the 
actions are going to take place.” Kitab al-Tawhid, 412 (464). “Moreover, there is no material object ( c ayn) or attribute (sifat) in the 
universe (al- c alam) that is not put under command and overpowered.” Kitab al-Tawhid, 143 (120). 

88 Kitab al-Tawhid, 95 (60), 329 (352). 

89 Kitab al-Tawhid, 227 (226). 
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ghayri asbab ). 90 Thus, here, al-Maturidl does not absolutely assert that the cosmos is made up of natures 
ontologically; instead he tries to show that naturalists’ claim that the universe is formed of natures does not 
mean denial of a creator but rather can be used as evidence of the temporal creation of the world . 91 

Another striking aspect of the text we quoted above is al-Maturidl’s attempt to explain natures by 
reducing them into the terms “substance” and “accident”. This points out to the fact that, according to al- 
Maturidl, the terms substance and accident are two fundamental principles depending on which everything 
in the cosmos must be explicated. Therefore, natures ( al-taba c i) must be interpreted in accordance with the 
rules required by the higher ontological principles, which are substance and accident. Consequently, one 
who wants to understand al-Maturidi’s view on the matter needs to focus on how he perceived the terms 
substance and accident, rather than the term nature. 

As for the issue of accidents, among the concepts we have examined so far, his ideas on the accidents 
undoubtedly played the most prominent role within the thought system of al-Maturidi. In fact, as we 
mentioned above, that which establishes the existence of substance and turn it into a key concept are again 
accidents. In our opinion, there are two reasons why he might have attached this much importance to the 
concept of accident. 

The first is of a theological nature. As is known, accidents constitute the backbone of the classical 
kalam cosmological argument regarding the temporal creation ( huduth ) of the universe. Imam al-Maturidl 
establishes the createdness of the world through accidents as follows: 

The universe ( al- c alam ) is not far away from these alternatives: It is either eternal together with the qualities 
it has, such as composition-separation, motion-rest, dirty-clean, good-evil, and excessive-deficient. Yet 
characteristics described above are temporally originated ( hawadith ) based on the proofs both senses and the 
intellect provide. Because contraries cannot come together [at once], so they must occur successively [in a 
manner that one of them perishes and then the other one comes into existence], and this is a justification for 


90 Kitab al-Tawhid, 227 (226). In the same page, al-Maturidi continues to say regarding natures (al-taba c i) as follows: “As is known, 
the natures (that were assumed to constitute the universe) are contrary ( mutadaddatun ) to each other. Being contrary implies 
to reject and push each other. In this state, however, separation is an unavoidable consequence, and so are decomposition and 
annihilation in the state of separation. In spite of the contradiction which I described earlier, it is improbable for the 
origins/roots of the things Casul l-ashya ] ) to exist ( kaina ) on their own and stand (qaima) their existence. Accordingly, if prime- 
matter attains existence, it does so thanks to a Being who prevents the state of pushing by which decomposition occurs. This 
Being combines decomposed parts of matter and subjugates them. The universe has been formed through this combination, so 
its temporal origination (huduth) has become established. This corroboration also shows the falsity of the view that the universe 
is constituted by natures (fasad al-qawl al-taba c i). This is because, the origination of something out of nothing (la c anshay ] ), in the 
intellects (fi al-u c qul), is not more unlikely than the origination of it by its contrary. Since the creation of the cosmos ex nihilo, in 
the opinion of the naturalists, is improbable, they embraced an alternative view. Considering that the trouble they avoid 
encountering reappears in front of them within the view they offered, their claim becomes nullified, and the situation that is 
supposed to justify themselves disappears. Protection from error is only possible with God’s help.” See. Kitab al-Tawhid, 226-227 
(226), These statements of al-Maturidi shows that he does not accept a nature idea that is the source of the motion by itself and 
that is the governor of the universe in the same way that the proponents of natures (ashab al-taba c i) believe. Also see. al-Maturidi, 
Tahvilat al-Qur’an, 10/185. 

91 al-Maturidi's approach to the theory of hylomorphism is similar with his approach to natures. Instead of directly rejecting the 
theory, he tries to interpret it in accordance with the temporal creation of the universe (hadathu’l- c alam). In this direction, he 
explains the theory by reducing substance and accident concepts and rejects the eternality of prime mater (al-hayula/al-tiyna) 
and form (sura). Kitab al-Tawhid, 231-235 (232-237), 143-144 (121-122). 
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being temporal ( al-hadath ). All temporal things are under the category of coming-to-be (al-kawn) while they 
were once non-existent. The objects that cannot be exempt from these [temporal accidents] and that cannot 
precede them are in the same position . 92 

If we elaborate on the expressions mentioned above of al-Maturidi, looking at the outside world, it 
can be realized that the material object (body or substance) becomes moving when resting and vice versa. 
This situation indicates that states such as motion and rest observed in the body are different from the 
bodies themselves. This is because something is a body when it is in motion just as it is a body when rests, if 
the body was inherently moving or at rest, these essential qualities could not to be exempt from the body 
in any way. However, it is evident that bodies start moving when at rest and turn to rest when they move. 
This means that when motion occurs in a body, the accident of rest disappears completely, and when the 
accident of rest occurs in it, motion goes out of existence. Otherwise, two contrary qualities would come 
together in a body, which is impossible. Thus, a body becomes then a substratum for the temporally 
originated qualities, i.e. accidents, which occur and disappear on themselves. It is out of the question for 
bodies to be devoid of these temporal and contrary qualities. In the universe there cannot be a single object 
that is neither in the state of motion or rest nor composition or separation. This demonstrates that not a 
single body or substance in the universe can be separated from temporally originated accidents. 

Conversely, the accidents of coming-to-be ( al-akwan ) such as motion, rest, composition and 
separation cannot exist in the extramental world unless there is a material object or substance to carry 
them. For example, motion or a rest cannot stand by itself (qa>im bi-nafsihi ) alone in the universe without 
being carried by a material object. This means that individual substances and accidents need each other to 
exist. Here according to Imam al-Maturidi, this substance-accident relation indicates the createdness of the 
world in two ways: first, the fact that bodies cannot be devoid of temporally originated accidents, which 
disappear and re-appear, requires that bodies themselves be temporally originated. Second, that the 
material objects and the accidents in the universe cannot exist by themselves and need each other to exist 
manifests the absurdity of the claim that they could come into existence by themselves . 93 

al-Maturldl also produces some original arguments for beginning of the universe based on the 
temporal nature of the accidents. He argues that the sensible accidents such as motion and aggregation are 
the last of the past ones of that type, if the accidents continued towards the past eternally, a past without a 
beginning should not have ended at the moment. Therefore, according to al-Maturidi, the fact that contrary 
accidents such as motion-rest, composition-separation, heat-coldness, consecutively disappear and 
reappear shows that there must have a beginning for this reoccurring process in the past. Otherwise, if they 
were eternal things, an eternal thing could not have ended in this way. This means that the material objects, 
bodies or substances, which cannot be separated from accidents, also must have a beginning . 94 

The second reason that al-Maturidi gives importance to the concept of the accident is 
epistemological. As mentioned before, he asserts that human’s relation with the visible world must be 
grounded on the empirical knowledge and in respect to God it must be based on acquired ( muktasab ) 
knowledge. In other words, he accepts the general principle of the mutakallimun that the knowledge of the 


92 Kitab al-Tawhid, 95 (60). 

93 Kitab al-Tawhid, 100 (66). 

94 Kitab al-Tawhid, 97 (62). 
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existence of God cannot be attained direct observations but through reasoning ( istidlal ). 95 Accordingly, 
humans using the necessary knowledge about the universe, which they acquired through their senses, make 
analogies from that which is perceptible to that which is imperceptible (qiyas al-ghaib c ala al-shahid), so they 
attain the knowledge of the existence of God . 96 For knowledge through acquisition ( kasb ) [reasoning] to be 
valid, it must be based on necessary ( idtirari)) knowledge, which is regarded as empirical and a priori 
knowledge. According to the mutakallimun , the intellect can judge what is “necessary” (wajib) or 
“impossible” ( muhal ); however, it cannot form a definite opinion about the universe, which is a “possible” 
( mumkin/jadz ) realm of existence. Flere, considering this epistemological framework, Imam al-Maturidl 
establishes an epistemological principle that “The world is known by observation ( basar ), not by [rational] 
evidences (daladl)” , 97 This principle makes the accidents related to senses such as color, taste, smell, hearing 
and touching of primary importance for perceiving the universe. 

However, this kind of epistemological approach grounded on sensationalism towards the world 
causes some problems concerning whether a category of existence in the sense of “standing by itself’ (al- 
qadm bi al-dhatihi), i.e., the substance, is included in the universe. For most of the time, mutakallimun attain 
the knowledge about the existence of a substance not by their senses but by reasoning based on the principle 
that accidents cannot stand by themselves. This, however, contradicts the principle, Imam al-Maturidl 
established, that “the universe is known not by reasoning but via the senses”, and leads him to have a 
sympathetic attitude towards the view that the universe consists entirely of accidents. Abu’l-MuTn al- 
Nasafi also reports that, in his no longer existing work, named Maqalat, Imam al-Maturidl was in favor of the 
idea, supported by Dirar b. 'Amr and Husayn al-Najjar, that the universe is entirely collection of accidents, 
and he gives the reasons for this as follows: 

The owners are of this opinion claim that speaking of the existence of something that does not consist of these 
accidents described earlier and that stands by itself ( qaim bi al-dhat ) is deviating from the results provided by 
senses. For without the accidents we expressed before, nothing can be perceived by senses (Id idraka li shay J 
bi’l-hawas siwa hadhihi al-a c rad). He regarded this opinion as more preferable . 98 

As it is seen, al-Nasafi indicates that, in certain parts of his life, Imam al-Maturidl sympathized with 
the idea about the composition of the bodies in the universe from accidents depending on epistemological 
reasons. However, later on, al-Nasafi does not forget to report that al-Maturidl eventually distanced himself 
from this view. He attributes the reason for this to the reluctance of Imam al-Maturidl about giving an 
opinion about an issue unrelated to the religion . 99 


95 Kitab al-Tawhid, 331, 390 (356, 434); about the relation between reason and revelation, also see. Hiilya Alper, imam Mdtiiridi’de 
Akil-Vahiy Hifkisi (Istanbul: Iz Publication, 2009). 

96 For example, while interpreting the verses of Sura Yunus (10) between 90-92, Imam al-Maturidl explains the reasons why the 
faith of Pharaoh, who said he believed in Allah near-drowning, was not counted as valid on the basis that belief in Allah should 
be grounded on the method of deducing the invisible through the visible. However, it becomes impossible in the moment of 
drowning or when the process of death starts, and a human begins to see the creatures (angels), which he does not see under 
normal conditions according to principle of faith (bi al-qhayb). see. Abu Mansur al-Maturidl, Tahvilat al-Qur’an, ed. Ertugrul Boynu 
Kalin, Bekir Topaloglu (Istanbul: Dar al-MIzan, 2006) 5/105. 

97 Kitab al-Tawhid, 94 (59). 

98 Tabsira al-adilla, l/l\. 

99 Tabsira al-adilla, l/71. 
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These descriptions of al-Nasafi enables us to comprehend the meaning of al-Maturidfs expressions, 
which we sometime come across in Kitab al-Tawhid, implying that the bodies in the universe are composed 
of accidents. 100 In one of these expressions, Imam al-Maturidi justifies the idea that nothing in the world is 
like Him based on the Quhanic verse (42/ll) “There is nothing similar to Him”, and says the following: 

“There is nothing similar to Him”; as a result of this expression the reification/thingness of things (shay’iyya 
aPashya 3 ), that is to say, simple elements ( al-arkan al-baslta) that are accidents ( al-a c rad ) and qualities ( al-sifdt ) 
and compound objects ( al-a c yan al-murakkaba) that are bodies ( aPajsam ) become excluded from the essence of 
God. 101 

As it can be understood from his expressions mentioned above, Imam al-Maturidi groups the things 
in the universe into two categories: composite objects/bodies ( al-a c yan al-murakkaba) and simple elements 
(al-arkan al-basita) that are accidents and qualities. The fact that he makes a classification of this type implies 
the belief al-Maturidi holds that the composite bodies of the world consist of simple accidents, which are 
non-divisible in any way. 102 

Nonetheless, concerning our issue, we have to state right away that even if Imam al-Maturidi 
accepted the idea that bodies are a bundle of accidents, it does not mean that he rejects atomism. This is 
because we previously revealed while examining the Maqalat of al-Ash c ari that some scholars, “the 
proponents of accidents” (ashab al-a c rad ) such as Dirar b. 'Amr, who maintained that the composite bodies 
in the universe are composed by accidents, also had an atomistic perspective. Furthermore, the reports of 
Abu’l-Mu c in al-Nasafi below support our opinion: 

Dirar b. c Amr al-Basri, leader of Dirariyya, and Husayn b. Muhammad al-Najjar al-Basri, the leader of 
Najjariyya, denied the existence of any other thing in the universe, apart from accidents. They claimed that 
the world is made up of bodies and accidents. Bodies, on the other hand, are accidents, which are aggregated 
( mujtami c ) and carrying/accepting ( ihtamala ) other accidents. According to them, bodies are formed by the 
combination of such accidents as color, taste, smell, life, death, four natures and their contraries, of which 
bodies cannot be devoid of. Those that a body can do without, such as knowledge, power, speech and others 


100 For example, see. Tabsira al-adilla, l/65. While al-Maturidi usually seems to differentiate between the body and its visible 
qualities, he draws attention to the fact that whether these visible qualities are named accidents or qualities is a matter of 
linguistics. He even underlines such Qur’anic verses as “You wish for the temporal goods of this world (a c rad al-dunya).” (al-Anfal 
8/67). “If there was a property of the world (...) near-grabbing ( a c rad qharib)." (al-Tawba 9/42), so that he indicates that things 
(i al-ashya j themselves in the universe can be called “accident”. See. Kitab al-Tawhid, 99 (65). 

101 Kitab al-Tawhid, 177 (161). 

102 al-Maturidi's statement here implies that he maintains the idea that the composite bodies are composed of simple or indivisible 
accidents. But in my view, what he says that accidents are simple does not necessarily mean that he defends the view that 
compound objects are composed of accidents. We should keep in mind that atomist mutakallimun who defended that the bodies 
consist of indivisible substances also defended the idea that accidents have simple/atomic structure as well. For instance, 
Ash'arite Mutakallim c Abd al-Qahir al-Baghdadi (d. 1093/1682) addresses this issue as follows: “Individuals ( al-mufradat ) in the 
universe are of two types. One of them is the individual in its essence ( mufradfi dhatihi), such that it is impossible to divide (al- 
inqisam) it any further. The second is the individual with its kind (jins), but not its essence. Individuals in their essence ( mufrad 
fi dhatihi) are two types: the first is the individual substance (jawhar fard), such that it is impossible to divide it any further; all 
bodies in the universe, when they reach the point to which it is impossible to divide any further, cease to do so. The second type, 
which is not divisible, is all accidents (cTrad) in themselves, due to the fact that [an accident] is an individual which necessitates 
only one substratum ( mahal wahid).” c Abd al-Qahir al-Baghdadi, Usui al-din, (Istanbul: Matba c at al-Dawla, 1928), 35. As it is seen, 
al-Baghdadi states clearly that accidents are indivisible like substances. 
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are not units of a body ( ab’ad al-jism). According to them, the particles that are subject to division within a 
body are also bodies on their own. Furthermore, when a particle reaches the inability to be divided further 
neither in mind ( bi’l-wahm ) nor actuality ( bi’l-fiHl ), after successive divisions, they claim that this particle is 
also a body. This is what we described as the substance (a-jawhar) in accordance with the opinions of the 
majority of mutakallimun who believe in the indivisible part. [On the other hand] they called it body despite 
that their indivisible part is not composed of ( mutarakkib ) self-subsistent parts [substance], but it is composed 
of accidents ( a c rad ) as aforementioned. In this case, despite how firmly they claim that the indivisible part is 
composed of accidents and the impossibility of a body being composed of [infinitely] divisible parts, along 
with classifying the part that cannot be divided as a “body,” as, to them, it is composed of accidents they do 
not hesitate to endorse and support the concept of the indivisibility. Pondering on the impossibility of the 
composition ( tarakkub ) of accidents, and the inability of accident to carry/accept other accidents, along with 
the unfeasibility of continuation ( baqa 7 ) on their own, it is easy to conclude that their view is fallacious. 103 

These explanations of al-Nasafi hold a great significance for our topic. Indeed, these statements 
corroborate our understanding that someone who defends the idea that the bodies in universe is composed 
of accidents can maintain an atomist perspective, as we also saw when examining the views of the 
mutakallimun concerning bodies in Imam al-Ash c ari and al-Ka c bf s Maqalat. 104 

On the other hand, Abu’l-MuTn al-Nasafi opposes the idea that the bodies are comprised of accidents 
by stating that “that this view is absurd ( istihala ) can be seen if it is considered that it is impossible for 
accidents to carry or to accept other accidents, as it is also impossible also for accidents to perdure by 
themselves.” 105 This might give us an idea as to why despite having sympathy for the notion that the entire 
universe is made of accidents, Imam al-Maturidi did not accept this concept in the final analysis. Indeed, 
also according to al-Maturidi accidents cannot exist by themselves, cannot move from one location to 
another, and cannot impact objects through contact. Also, according to him an accident does not endure or 
last ( layabqa ) for two units of time. 106 

This last view, that of accidents are not continuous or persistent, holds a very important role in al- 
Maturidi’s kalam system. 107 In addition to basing his defense of the proof-from-creation on the discontinuity 
of accidents, the discontinuity of accidents is also the basis for his arguments in defense of God’s creation of 
the human acts and of the existence of miracles as well as his rejection of natural causality. This approach 
brings al-Maturidi close to the Ash c arite scholars in terms of his adoption of an occasionalist doctrine 
regarding the creation of the universe. 108 


103 Tabsira al-adilla, 1/71-72. 

104 Besides, al-Nasafl’s declamations implies a terminological difference between Imam al-Maturidi and those who argue that the 
universe is made completely through the combination of accidents. Indeed, Dirar and Najjar defend the notion that a body 
composed of accidents remains a body even when it reaches a state where it can no longer be divided, whereas al-Maturidi 
defines accidents as “simple” and does not consider a thing that is composite ( murakkab ) or combined ( muallaf) as a body. 

105 Tabsira al-adilla, l/ll. 

106 Kitdb al-Tawhid, 227 (226). 

107 This claim distinguishes al-Maturidi also from the kalam scholars who have asserted that the universe consists of accidents, if 
we look back to al-Ash c ari’s Maqalat, they had claimed that some accidents are persistent. However, al-Maturidi believes that 
no accident is continuous without any exception. 

108 Nazif Muhtaroglu, “Al-Maturidi’s View of Causality” in Occasionalism Revisited: New Essays from the Islamic and Western Philosophical 
Traditions, ed. Nazif Muhtaroglu. (Abu Dhabi: Kalam Research and Media, 2017), 3-21. 
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al-Maturldl explains the discontinuity of accidents on the basis of continuity (baqa 1 ) itself an 
accident. According to him, if an accident had a quality of permanence, then this would lead to the problem 
of an accident carrying another accident. Therefore, as it is impossible for accidents such as motion, 
composition, division, heat, coldness, power, etc., to exist or carry by each other, so it is impossible for them 
to possess the accident of continuity. 109 

According to al-Maturidi, even if accidents do not endure (layabqa 1 ), bodies in the universe can still 
carry the accident of continuity. However, the temporal origination ( huduth ) of bodies in the universe; in 
other words, for them to possess a first creation, means that continuity for them is not an essential quality 
but an accidental quality acquired in time. Therefore, just because they were subject to being created at 
some point in the past does not mean that they now have a quality of the accident of continuity that is an 
essential quality and that they are therefore completely independent of God. Indeed, since the continuity is 
also an accident, this situation would require this accident to be impermanent/discontinuous. al-Maturidi 
explains this situation in the following manner: “The creation of continuity ( huduth al-baqa y ) in a body makes 
that body persistent, and the continuity of the body (yadumu baqa y uhu) proceeds through the successive 
occurrence of the [accidents of] continuity ( tatdba c u’l-baqa y ) in it.” 110 In this way the discontinuity of 
accidents not only posits the necessity of the creation of the universe, but implies furthermore that the 
accidents in the universe are continuously re-created and that in each moment everything are under the 
complete power of God. 

According to al-Maturidi, the discontinuity of accidents leads to important conclusions in regard to 
the relationship between God and the universe. Indeed, the discontinuity of accidents in two different 
frames of time necessitates the disappearance of an accident the moment it is created 
(tatajaddadu/tahduthu). 111 The multiplied continuity of similar kind accidents is related to God’s recreating 
of them. al-Maturidi states that he connects the continuous need that creatures have for God beyond the 
first act of creation to this principle of the discontinuity of accidents. 112 Therefore according to him, if the 
arguments of some Mu c tazilites that accidents are perpetual and that the creation of God is limited only to 
the first moment of creation were accepted, then what we would have an autonomous universe that 
functions by itself according to certain laws of nature and mechanical causality. Besides, according to al- 
Maturidi, if accidents and bodies were able to exist by themselves, then they would also persist by 
themselves without any outer factor acting on them. Moreover, this situation would also render the 
temporal creation/origination argument ( huduth ) debatable. This is because, the conclusion that the 
universe is created ex nihilo is arrived by accepting of temporal origination of the accidents observable at 
the present time. Their discontinuity/temporality consists in the disappearance of one accident and its 
replacement by another in succession. 113 


109 Kitab al-Tawhid, 96 (61); also see the controversy about whether the accident of power ( qudra ) precedes the act or vice versa. 
Kitab al-Tawhid, 361 (396). 

110 Kitab al-Tawhid, 97 (62). 

111 See the issue of capacity ( istita c a ) regarding al-Maturidi’s claim that the accident of power (qudra) continuously re-occurs 
(tatajaddadu) and comes into existence ( tahduthu ). Kitab al-Tawhid, 356-359 (389-392). 

112 Kitab al-Tawhid, 383 (425). 

113 Kitab al-Tawhid, 93 (64). 
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Imam al-Maturidi also uses the argument of the discontinuity of accidents against the Mu c tazilite 
scholars who defend the notion that humans create their own actions. 114 In contrast to al-Ash c ari’s thought, 
al-Maturidi argues in favor of granting humans the ability to act to a certain extent, 115 but he also defends 
the idea that God is the sole creator of the successively recreated accidents including motion, rest, 
composition, separation, and power. 116 if human acts, which can be considered continuously renewed 
accidents, come out of non-existence, then the disappearance and once again recreation of them deemed to 
be dependent on the formation of their agents, thus, some sort of “creation” attribute would be ascribed to 
humans. 117 According to al-Maturidi, if it were to be said that any kind of accident could belong to someone 
other than God, then the creation and existence of the universe would become the possession of both God 
and another agent. However, this view goes against the fundamental Muslim concept of oneness of the 
Creator of the universe (tawhid). Muslims have not disagreed on the oneness of the Creator of the universe. 118 

According to al-Maturidi, the fact that accidents such as power ( qudra ) and capacity ( istita c a ) are not 
continuous proves that God is also the creator of human acts. In relation to this al-Maturidi says the 
following: 

Given that power (quwwa) is not among the parts of the body, it is, in fact, an accident. Accidents are not 
persistent (la tabqa) because the continuity (baqa 3 ) of something that possesses the quality of annihilation is 
only possible through permanence outside of itself. An accident, however, cannot accept (yaqbulu ) the others 
because it cannot stand by itself. A thing cannot be persistent through permanence presents in another thing 
(for example, in the body). Therefore, continuity of the power is out of the question. 119 

al-Maturidi also accuses al-Ka c bl, who on the one hand claims the discontinuity of the accidents, 
and on the other hand maintains that humans create their action on their own, of being inconsistent. 120 al- 
Maturidi criticizes some Mu c tazilite mutakallimun who on the one hand maintain that the power ( al-qudra) 
does not last during two units of time (la tabqa waqtayn), and on the other hand two actions can be performed 
with it. 121 al-Maturidi himself Ta^wilat al-Qur’an explains the topic of capacity ( istita c a ) in the following 
manner: 

Capacity is the capacity of states ( istita c a al-ahwal), and as we stated earlier, it precedes ( tataqaddamu ) the 
action. Knower of the ultimate truth is God. As for the capacity to act ( istitaca al-afal), this type of capability 
occurs ( tahduthu ) simultaneously with the occurrence of the actions ( bi huduthi’l-aftal) and actions take place 
through it. It is the same with time units that do not last in a second-time unit ( ka al-awqati allatl la tabqa ft 
thani). So, the capacity to act is similar to the time unit that does not continue in the second time unit (ka al- 
waqti alladhi layabqaftwaqti thani). Knower of the ultimate truth is God. 122 


114 Kitab al-Tawhid, 361 (396). 

115 Kitab al-Tawhid, 322 (344). 

116 According to al-Maturidi, human actions can be reduced into accidents of motion and rest, and Allah governs over all the acts 
of motion and rest. Kitab al-Tawhid, 329 (352). 

117 Kitab al-Tawhid, 329 (352). 

118 See. Kitab al-Tawhid, 331 (355). 

119 Kitab al-Tawhid, 361 (396). 

120 Kitab al-Tawhid, 354 (386). 

121 Kitab al-Tawhid, 364 (400). 

122 Ta’wilat al-Qur’an, II, 267. 
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The foregoing declarations of al-Maturidi are very important. Indeed, al-Maturidi not only 
emphasizes the discontinuity of accidents, but further he defends the idea that time is discontinuous. This 
implies that al-Maturidi maintains that time has atomic structure, like the majority of atomist mutakallimun 
defended. 123 

Imam al-Maturidi uses the concept of the indivisible particle most clearly within the Mu c tazilite 
context of whether the universe contains any agents other than God. According to him, Mu c tazilites argue 
that motion, rest, composition and separation in the universe can be caused by others beside God. They 
maintained that certain beings (humans) are the creators of their own actions. In this sense, ships, buildings, 
and writing are all formed through the endeavors of humans. According to al-Maturidi, if it is possible for 
these types of things to be created by humans, then, due to the part-whole relationship, it becomes possible 
for the entire universe to be formed by God and by creatures. In this case, more than one agent would be 
involved in the creation of the universe. 124 

For al-Maturidi, the Mu c tazilites’ defense of this criticism that God’s act of creating takes place in 
the imperceptible/atomic planes of existence, and that therefore within the perceptible macro plane 
humans are also capable of creation is invalid. Indeed, if the possibility of the possession of accidents such 
as motion, rest, composition and division is granted to certain creatures, then following from the law of 
analogy of the unknown to the known (qiyas al-ghaib c ala al-shahid), the need for these to be attributed to God 
in the imperceptible world is also lifted. This is because, although certain accidents including composition 
and separation are sometimes observed, the composer that gives them motion is not perceived. This 
function may belong to some others besides God, because these kinds of functions, whose agents are 
invisible, are similar to functions, whose agents are perceptible. In this case, the above-mentioned view of 
the Mu c tazilites is similar to the views defended by naturalists and the Sanawiyya. 125 He explains this in the 
following manner: 

If it is imagined that the “thin/transparent” bodies ( al-ajsam al-latlfa ) are divided into indivisible parts (ajz<T 
minima layatajazza 3 ), it becomes impossible for each of these parts to be perceived by sense and to lead us into 
the field of reasoning. For the substances ( al-jawahir ) can also come together without a divine intervention 
over their thinness and density. Accordingly, the theological proofs for understanding that bodies (are created 
and governed by Allah) can be formed by the influence of others. It means that Allah has not revealed to 
humans the proofs that the creation and governance belong to Himself in a manner that these proofs did not 
eliminate the possibility of belonging these qualities to the others and reinforce the relation of them to 


123 On this subject, see Musa b. Maymun, Dalalat al-hairin, ed. Hiiseyin Atay (Ankara: Ankara Universitesi Yayinlari, 1979), 197-198. 

124 Kitab al-Tawhid, 171 (155). al-Maturidi argues that if it were accepted, just as Mu'tazilites did, that such accidents of coming-to- 
be ( al-akwan ) as motion, rest, composition, and separation were created by beings other than Allah, the temporal creation 
argument (huduth) would also be affected negatively by this. This is because, what provides kalam scholars with the createdness 
of the objects constituting the universe is the fact that these objects have never been free from being in the state of separation, 
adhesion, motion, or rest. Allowing that these previously described states have not been created by Allah in a similar way to the 
act of human, whose action occurs on his own hands and in the real sense, it would be impossible to find a chance to prove the 
existence of any bodies or substances that have been originated by God’s action and that is perceivable as it is. For [in that case], 
the actions mentioned above can come about without the intervention of God. Therefore, according to al-Maturidi, it should be 
accepted that all human acts occur in the manner that Allah creates them in the hand of whoever He wishes, also in the condition 
and under the scheme that He pleases. Kitab al-Tawhid, 330, 332 (353, 356). 

125 Kitab al-Tawhid, 171 (155-156). 
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Himself. Indeed, (according to the Mu c tazilites) Allah has not done this in the sensible world, then, how can 
this happen in a non-sensible world [that is in the atomic level]? 126 

These statements are a rare example that are extant today and which show how al-Maturidl uses 
the concept of the indivisible part. Here, he appears not to have a problem with the concept of an indivisible 
part except that it cannot be perceived by senses. Despite the fact that al-Maturidl defends the principle 
that “the universe can be known not through reasoning but through the senses,” this does not mean that 
he rejects the self-evident rational argument of the mutakallimun who in support of atomism claim that “that 
which is restricted by ends and boundaries cannot contain the infinite.” This is because, in his Kitab al- 
Tawhid, he develops an argument for the creation of the universe with the statement that “Something that 
is formed by the combination of finite parts (ijtima c ajza 1 mutanahiya) cannot be infinite ( gayru 
mutanahiya)” , 127 Also, while interpreting the Sura al-A c raf (7) in his Ta’wilat al-Qur } an, al-Maturidi indicates 
that “the parts of the universe are finite as a whole (ajzd } u’l- c dlami huwa bi kulliyyatiha mutandhun). 128 As it 
seen from these examples, al-Maturidi seems to benefit from the concept of the indivisible part, which 
supports the finiteness of the universe in terms of divisibility and separation. 

Undoubtedly, indications that al-Maturidi embraced the concept of the indivisible particle are not 
limited to these. This is also clear from his rejection of other theories of matter, all of which had emerged 
in his lifetime as rivals to atomism. In this context, further clear indications that al-Maturidi opposed the 
idea of an eternal universe include his rejection of theories including that of bodies interpenetrating one 
another ( tadakhul ), substances occupying the same space and manifesting after being latent inside each 
other ( al-kumun wa al-zuhur), both related to al-Nazzam’s well-known defense of the view that bodies are 
composed of substances which are infinitely divisible, 129 and also his criticism of the Aristotelian 


126 Kitab al-Tawhid, 172 (156). al-Maturidi also provides other pieces of argument on the origination of the human acts by Allah in 
reality. For instance, according to him, in the field of kalam, the analogical reasoning ( al-qiyas ) is either used or is not. if it is not 
going to be used, the method, which opponents of the kalam scholars adopted as to know about the Creator (al-Sanf), will become 
nullified. Because Allah cannot be perceived through senses (al-hawas), His existence can only be known using reasoning. Here, 
the reasoning is nothing more than making inferences based on the sensible world ( al-istidlal bi l-shaid). There is also this: We 
observe that all the meaning in the universe, along with their accidents, are present in acts of creation (afalu l-khalq). if the acts 
are not deemed as being created [by rational arguments], the concept of “creation” will only be understood through revelation 
(al-sam c ). In that case, either the general principle established by the divine revelation, meaning “He is the Creator of everything” 
(al- Ariam 6/102), will be rendered authority -because it is not possible to grasp the existence of creation for everything through 
its special name ( ism al-hasiyya)-, or as previously described the necessity of the reasoning (al-qiyas) will be accepted. Besides, 
humans do not reach the status of the creator just because they own their actions. Then, his act is originated by someone else 
beyond himself. It should also be noted that the way to know the agent (al-fa c il) is in the traces that his action leaves behind. 
Kitab al-Tawhid, 331 (356-357). 

127 Kitab al-Tawhid, 171 (155-156). 

128 See Tahvilat al-Qufan, 5,381. 

129 These expressions al-Maturidi can be given as an example of this: “Several times of the volume of something, which is in the 
process of manifestation ( zuhur ), cannot be present within the object in which that thing exists. Consequently, the theory, 
claiming that human is present within the sperm, and that tree is present within the seed, is regarded as unfounded.” Kitab al- 
Tawhid, 95 (60). “Generation ( kawn ) of something out of another thing only means that the latter becomes manifested ( zahara ) 
after being latent (mustajinna) within the former. That, however, is impossible (muhai). That is, a human as a whole and a tree as 
a whole together with all the fruits it will bear happen to be existent inside the previously described origin/root (al-’asl)! Or, all 
humans, along with the substances (jawahir ) constituting them, happen to be hidden in the sperm, which is inside the father’s 
core! Then, uncountable layers happen to be existent in a single object! Certainly, that is one of the cases that a healthy soul 
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hylomorphic theory of matter which propounds that bodies have an infinite potentiality in terms of 
division. 130 

In the conclusion of our section on Imam al-Maturldl’s views on bodies, substance, and accidents, 
we should note that Abu’l-Mufin al-Nasafi indicates that al-Maturldl embraced atomism and defended the 
prevailing kalam view that “the universe is composed of indivisible substances and accidents.” For example, 
al-Nasafi describes the constituents of the universe as follows: 

As for the parts of the universe (aqsam al- c alam ), most of the mutakallimun claimed that it has three parts: 
Substances, bodies, and accidents. Sheikh Abu Mansur al-Maturidi, however, did not approve of this 
classification because there is a possibility of interpenetration among them. Since bodies are composed 
( murakkab ) of substances ( al-jawahir ), they are also substances at the same time. 131 

Here, al-Nasaffs explanations, and in particular his statement that “bodies are composed of 
substances,” contains an indication that al-Maturldl embraced an atomist model that posited that bodies in 
the universe consist of indivisible substances known as atoms. In fact, al-Nasafi moves on to say that 
“material objects” ( a c yan ) are divided into those that are not compound ( ghayru’l-mutarakkib )- which are 
defined by the mutakallimun as “substances” - and those that are compound ( al-mutarakkib ) - which are 
defined by the mutakallimun as “bodies.” In this way, it is understood that each body is considered to be a 
substance.’ 132 He also says, in relation to Hisham b. al-Hakam, al-Nazzam, many early philosophers (awail) 
and mathematicians, “they denied the indivisible part ( al-juz } alladhi la yatajazza 3 ), which we have named 
‘substance’ ( jawhar ).” 133 Both of these statements by al-Nasafi strongly indicate that in the final analysis, al- 
Maturldl did not embrace the idea that composite bodies were comprised of simple accidents, but they were 
formed by substances understood to be indivisible particles or atoms. 


3. Atomism in Maturidiyya Kalam After Imam al-Maturidi 

Even though Imam al-Maturidi had a loose approach concerning the theories of matter, the 
Maturidites who came after him possessed a clear view of atomism, which they supported with established 
concepts regarding body, substance, and accident. 

Upon stating that in general “substance” ( jawhar ) is defined as “that which stands by itself (al-qadm 
bi al-dhatihi)" al-Nasafi indicates that this meaning, which is ascribed to the term “substance,” has caused 
some controversies because of the fact that Allah also stands by Himself. Also, he argues that therefore it is 


cannot imagine, and a sound mind cannot adopt.” Kitab al-Tawhid, 112-113 (82). They can say that objects with their substances 
(jawahir ) are latent (mustajinna) in the origin (fi al-’asl) and afterward become manifest (tathuru) in actuality. (...) There is a point 
in this opinion that the mind opposes: Substances that are as voluminous as several times of a thing are impossible to reside in 
that thing. For such an assumption implies contradiction ( tanaqud ), deterioration ( fasad ) [of the internal structure] and disregard 
for the observation.” Kitab al-Tawhid, 145 (123). The latency ( kumun ) is improbable ( layahtamilu ), for it is absurd for something 
to be a place (makan) for something ten times bigger than itself. Kitab al-Tawhid, 200 (193). 

130 See. Kitab al-Tawhid, 143,144 (122,123), 231-235 (232-237). 

131 Tabsira al-adilla, 1/62-63. 

132 Tabsira al-adilla, 1/63. 

133 Tabsira al-adilla 1, 70. 
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more appropriate to give the meaning of “origin/root/foundation” ( al-’asl ) to substance. al-Nasafi explains 
the reason for this as follows: 

Our evidence is that substance only refers to “origin/root/foundation” (aPasl) in the dictionary. About the 
individuals famous for their goodness and generosity among the honorable and eminent people, it is said that 
such and such person is acting in terms of beneficence suited to his noble, substantial, glorious, and 
immaculate ancestry. If a dress is sewn beautifully and has a good quality fabric, it is called “substantial dress 
(thawbunjawhariyyun )”. Based on this, they [the speakers of the language] named indivisible parts of the body 
(ma layatajazzau min al-ajza al-jism ) “substance (jawhar ).” For out of which the combinations ( al-mutarakkibat ) 
are made, are in the state of the foundations of them (combinations). 134 

Afterwards, al-Nasafi states that a meaningful name denominates that which contains the meaning 
attached to its name for no reason other than that it comprises the meaning of that which it describes. In 
this sense, according to the dictionary the meaning of the utterance of substance is that while it does 
connote stand by itself, it carries a meaning related to its being “origin/root ( 7 asl)". Therefore, according to 
him, to accord the notion of origin to substance is better than to give it the meaning of standing by itself. 135 

In regard to the debates and controversies surrounding atomism in Islamic thought, Abu’l-MuTn al- 
Nasafi says, “this is an important subject that contains in itself many proofs as well as many suspicions,” 136 
and thereby indicates that he is clearly in favor of atomism. This is because, he thinks that the rejection of 
atomism -since a thing with infinite particles cannot be larger or smaller than another thing that also has 
infinite particles- can lead to absurd conclusions such as that a mustard seed is not smaller than a mountain, 
or that a mountain is not bigger than a mustard seed. Indeed, to deny that a mountain is bigger than a 
mustard seed is to deny what is clear before the eye. 137 

al-Nasafi then speaks of an argument that is put forward against the above-mentioned claim that 
runs as follows: “Even though the objects of knowledge and power of God are infinite, because His Self is the 
object of knowledge of Himself but not an object of power, the things included in God’s knowledge are more 
than the things included in His power.” In this case, a situation in which an infinite thing is more than 
another infinite thing occurs. However, according to al-Nasafi, this opposition is invalid. Because it leads to 
an illogical conclusion in the same way with decomposition of atoms, mustard seed, and mountain. 
Performing reasoning about an impossible thing is not right. 138 

On the other hand, in response to those arguments pertaining to Allah’s knowledge and power 
brought against him, al-Nasafi provides the following counter-argument: “Who is the creator of the 
composition that occurs in the parts of a certain body? They must say “Allah”. Then they are said to as 
follows: “Is Allah capable of creating annihilation of composition instead of composition and separation?” 


134 Tabsira al-adilla, 1/150. 

135 This definition of al-Nasafi was also shared by other Maturidite mutakallimun at that time. For instance, Abu’l-Yusr al-Bazdawi 
(d. 493/1100) also says that “Substance (al-jawhar) is the name for the indivisible part (al-juz 1 alladhi layatajazza 1 ) that is recipient 
( al-qabil ) of accidents. It is called body because it is the origin/foundation of bodies Caslu l-ajsam), for the substance of something 
is the origin/foundation Cast) of it.” Usui al-din, ed. Hans Peter Linss (Cairo: Dar Ihya al-kutub al- c arabiya), 12. 

136 Tabsira al-adilla, l/lO. 

137 Tabsira al-adilla, l/70. 

138 Tabsira al-adilla, 1/70-71. 
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According to al-Nasafi, if they respond by saying “No”; they happen to regard Allah as incapable of 
destroying something and creating its opposite instead of it. if they answer by saying “Yes”; then when 
composition of the part is annihilated, there does not remain a single part that is recipient of division, as 
the recipient of division does not become composite by itself. What is not composite, on the other hand, 
does not receive division. So that which emerges when all parts become non-recipients of division and turn 
into the indivisible parts is the meaning of what are called substances. 139 

On the definition of body (Jism ), the shift between Imam al-Maturidi and those Maturidites who come 
after him becomes more evident with Nur al-Din al-Sabuni (d. 580/1184). After treating the concepts of 
substance and accident in a manner similar to that of al-Nasafi, and providing arguments like that of the 
piece of mustard in relation to atoms, he says the following concerning the definition of body: 

According to some mathematicians, the body is that which is three-dimensional consisting of length, width, 
and depth. In the opinion of us, however, a combination ( tarakkub ) of two substances is enough to call it 
“body.” For if one more substance ( al-jawhar al-wahid) is added to any of the three dimensions ( al-ab c ad al- 
thalatha ) that belong to one of the two bodies of the same volume, this body can be said to be “more 
voluminous than the other”. If an absolute and a smallest composition were not enough to call two substances 
“body”, it would not be right to accept that the body described above is more voluminous than the other just 
by the addition of one dimension/substance (bu c d wahid). Therefore, the true definition of the body must be 
as follows: Body is that which consists of ( mutarakkib ) or is composed of ( mujtami 1 ) two or more substances. 140 

As can be seen, the mathematically-inspired three-dimensional body definition of Imam al-Maturidi 
has here been replaced by Nur al-Din al-Sabunf s linguistically-based definition of body. This situation shows 
that even though Maturidite scholars differed from Imam al-Maturidi on the three-dimensional definition 
of bodies, there was not a great difference between them regarding the fact that bodies are compounds that 
are formed by the composition of simple parts or point-like atoms, which are not called “body.” 


Conclusion 

In conclusion, Imam al-Maturidi, the founder of an important kaldrn school that had a significant 
impact on Islamic thought, lived in a period which may be termed as the golden age of the Mu c tazilites of 
the 3rd/9th century. In this period, the Mu c tazilite mutakallimun felt a deep interest in the nature, 
functioning, and origination of universe that exceeded apologetic concerns and furthermore developed a 
rich understanding of matter and the characteristics of bodies. At the same time, the Mu c tazilites residing 
in Baghdad and Basra discussed in detail subjects including atoms, void space, motion, change, causality, 
continuity and discontinuity. 

On the other hand, the decline of the Mu c tazila school following the mihna period brought criticisms 
on the views expressed by Mu c tazilites on concepts such as body and accident, as well as on other fields of 
knowledge in which they had previously engaged. These criticisms aimed against the Mu c tazilites led to the 
search for more conservative approaches to subjects related to physics and cosmology, which in turn 


139 Tabsira al-adilla, l/71. 

140 Nur al-DTn al-Sabuni, al-Bidayah fi Usui al-din/Matiiridiyye Akaidi, ed. & trans. Bekir Topaloglu (Istanbul: IFAV 2014), 20. 
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resulted in Imam al-Maturldl’s and Imam al-Ash c ari’s Ahl al-Sunna kalam schools, in Transoxiana and Basra 
respectively. 

if we approach Imam al-Maturidi and the subject of atomism within this context, we see that one of 
the fundamental aspects of his thought is certainly that his approach to the study of matter is not a topic to 
which primacy is granted in terms of the elucidation of religion. Abu’l-Muhn al-Nasafi, one of his followers, 
also notes that as long as there was no necessity in regard to religious matters, al-Maturidi was not 
interested in seeking to describe the true nature of a thing (haqahq al-ashya 3 ) and that therefore, he abstained 
from attempting conclusive definitions of concepts like body, substance, and accident. 

al-Maturidi’s religious approach to physics and cosmology presents certain difficulties for our study. 
These difficulties are not limited to the fact that al-Maturidl does not systematically deal with subjects 
related to physical theories or that his cosmological views are found in fragments scattered in his works on 
theological matters. Imam al-Maturidi’s adoption of a religiously minded approach to cosmological issues, 
as opposed to one that seeks absolute truths, lead in many instances to him not possessing sets of concepts 
particular to his own thought. For this reason, he was able to shift between different meanings when using 
concepts like substance, accident, and body, so that sometimes the meanings he accorded to these concepts 
were shaped by the individuals with whom he was interacting. This factor makes it difficult to ascertain 
Imam al-Maturidi’s actual views regarding matter and atomism. 

On the other hand, Imam Maturidi’s assertion that theories of matter do not directly involve 
religious issues allowed him certain advantages in regard to kalam. Firstly, this situation enabled him to 
refrain from subscribing to a specific theory of matter, while also giving him the opportunity to Islamicize 
the views of his opponents as opposed to outright rejecting those views. According to al-Maturidl, many 
theories of matter comprise truths attained through observation, and if interpreted correctly, these theories 
demonstrate the createdness of the universe, and the existence of a Creator. al-Maturidi’s focus on multiple 
theories of matter also allowed him to apply the method of the cumulative case of evidences in his approach 
to proving the existence of God. In this sense, he was able to present a variety of different forms of argument 
pertaining to the existence of God and the creation of the universe, including the finitude of particles in the 
universe, Aristotle’s prime matter and form ( hayula wa surah), the substances of light and darkness ( nur wa 
zulma ), the temporal origination of accidents and bodies ( huduth al-arad wa al-ajsam ), and the theory of 
natures (taba T). al-Maturidi’s flexible approach to different theories of matter, and his preference for 
reconciling these theories with belief in creation, shows us how atomism, which was an Ancient Greek 
materialist theory, was Islamicized. 

al-Maturidi’s flexibility towards theories of matter, and his adoption of them in proving the 
createdness of the universe and the existence of God, has allowed for space to form where mistaken 
interpretations have been made about him like the idea that he accepted theories such as prime matter- 
form, natures, causality, and continuity. However, al-Maturidl did not embrace these theories of matter in- 
themselves. Rather, he appropriated some of their arguments to prove the existence of a sovereign Creator. 
In this manner, he was able to refute his opponents’ views regarding the eternity of the universe while at 
the same time using their theories for his own theological purposes and thereby adapting them to belief in 
creation. 
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For instance, the fact that al-Maturidi considers “natures” ( taba c l) as substances or accidents and 
includes them into his system of thought does not mean that he accepted these concepts as materialists 
(dahriyya ) and naturalists ( tabPiyya ) understood them. Because he does not accept the idea of nature 
understood as the source of the motion by itself and the causal factor of the phenomena in the universe in 
the same way that the proponents of natures (ashab al-taba c i) believed. According to him, even though such 
natures as hotness, coldness, wetness and dryness are numerically finite and have a one-way/uniform 
motion, the objects in the universe that are constituted out of them have incredible diversity. Natures must 
be put together in a very delicate way to be able to constitute the objects that are so complicated and diverse. 
Flowever, because natures lack intelligence and consciousness, they cannot establish a uniform composition 
on their own. Moreover, the fact that natures exist in objects proportionally despite the fact that they 
cannot come together due to being contrary to each other, indicates that they are combined by a volition of 
an agent radically different from themselves, i.e. a sovereign Creator. 

Even though Imam al-Maturidi’s apologetic approach to issues regarding mater and physical bodies 
provided him with some theological advantages in terms of not necessarily devoting himself to a specific 
scientific or philosophical doctrine, and making use of different matter theories for the sake of religious 
aims, we should point out that this apologetic attitude might have had some adverse effects on his school in 
the historical process. While the Maturidiyya kalam, especially after Abu’l-Muhn al-Nasafi, mostly remained 
stagnant, the Ash c ariyya school, which pivots on a model that is integrated or mixed ( mamzuj ) with 
philosophy and science, brought forth such renowned names as Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 606/1210), Sayf al- 
Din al-Amidl (d. 631/1233), Qadi Baydawi (d. 685/1286), Sa c d al-Din al-Taftazani (d. 792/1390) and Sayyid 
Sharif al-Jurjani (d. 816/1413). Therefore, it might be a more accurate attitude to base the stagnation of 
Maturidites relative to the Ash c arites on the former’s principle of not engaging in scientific and 
philosophical issues unless it is required theologically and less so on their geographical setting 

At the same time, however, all of this does not mean that Imam al-Maturidi did not base his thoughts 
on certain cosmological theories, and that he did not feel himself closer to certain theories of matter. Despite 
the fact that al-Nasafi states how al-Maturidi chose not to describe the true nature of things as long as there 
was no religious necessity to do so, we see that his views regarding “accidents” had a major impact on his 
general thought. By taking as a basis the view of the “discontinuity of accidents,” al-Maturidi seeks to 
establish many theological principles including proof from origination, the existence of God, the continuity 
of God’s act of creation, human acts and miracles. The discontinuity of accidents is also behind his confident 
approach to other theories of matter including natures ( tabad ). It is certain that al-Maturidi placed a subject 
like the discontinuity of accidents, which was controversial among the mutakallimun, at the center of the 
relationship between God and the world and thereby he interpreted many different issues of kalam such as 
the creation of human acts ( khalq afal al- c ibad) in a manner that exhibits an occasionalist perspective of the 
universe like Ash c arites. 

As for atomism, this subject appeared in many different ways in the period in which Imam al- 
Maturidi lived. In this sense, an individual’s assertion that the entire universe is composed by accidents, or 
his use of substance in the sense of body, would not mean that this individual, within the scope of that 
period’s conceptual frameworks, was either a proponent or opponent of atomism. In the time-period in 
which al-Maturidi lived, there were those who defined an indivisible particle as “body,” as well as those who 
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argued that the entire universe was composed of substances and rejected atomism, or those who defended 
atomism and claimed that the entire universe was composed of accidents. For this reason, any study that 
attempts to consider al-Maturidl’s views regarding atomism must keep in mind both his own particular 
approach to these types of subjects as well as the conceptual frameworks of his time-period. 

Although al-Maturidl’s general approach did not involve detailed considerations of atomism, this 
does not mean that he rejected atomism. Indeed, if we take into consideration the conceptual and 
problematic background of his period, we will find that there are important clues which indicate that al- 
Maturidl’s thought system was based on a view structured on atomism. Examples include his use of 
Mu c tazilite scholars’ atomist terminology when speaking of bodies, his reference to things that are not 
composites as bodies, and his argument that there exist in the universe things that are “simple”, in other 
words not composite ( muallaf ). Also notable is al-Maturidl’s acceptance of the principle of “a thing that is 
limited by limits and boundaries cannot contain infinite things,” an argument used by the mutakallimun of 
the time close to atomism, and his critical approach to theories of matter that support infinite divisibility 
such as interpenetration ( tadakhul ), latency ( al-kumun ), manifestation ( al-zuhur ), and prime matter-form. 
Also, it should not be forgotten that al-Maturidl uses the argument that “something that is formed by the 
combination of finite parts ( ijtima c u ajzcd mutandhi) cannot be infinite ( gayr mutandhi),” a premise also 
commonly used by atomist mutakallimun. Moreover, accidents, which played an important role in his 
thought system, have a simple structure and are therefore atomic in nature. al-Maturidl not only 
emphasized the discontinuity of accidents, but further defended, like the majority of atomist mutakallimun, 
the idea that time has an atomic structure. 

Therefore, what should be considered here is not whether Imam al-Maturidi’s approach to atomism 
is agnostic or whether he subscribed to anti-atomism; what should be considered is the type of atomism 
which al-Maturidl accepts. Even though in certain parts of his life, due to various epistemological 
justifications, Imam al-Maturidl felt sympathy towards the notion that bodies in the universe are collection 
of accidents, in the final analysis he did not adhere to this view. Upon closer inspection, important 
differences arise between al-Maturidl’s views on accidents and “the proponents of accidents” ( ashab al-a c rad) 
such as Dirar b. 'Amr and Husayn al-Najjar. Firstly, according to Dirar and al-Najjar, these accidents which 
are regarded indivisible parts are themselves bodies whereas Imam al-Maturidl argues that simple (basit) 
things that comprise bodies cannot be called “bodies” because they do not possess the accidents of 
aggregation ( ta’lif ). Besides, according to Imam al-Maturidl accidents do not stand by themselves; they do 
not involve states like composition, contact, motion and interaction. Furthermore, according to Imam al- 
Maturidl, accidents are not durative/continuous. This situation shows why in the final analysis Imam al- 
Maturidl does not accept the view that bodies in the universe are comprised of accidents. 

Finally, we should note that close and distant classical-period followers of al-Maturidl, like Abu’l- 
MuTn al-Nasafi, who possessed books of his that have not reached us, did not have any doubt that al- 
Maturidl after all embraced the standard model of kalam atomism, defended atomism to the degree that 
they sometimes charged anti-atomists to be heretical. In Classical Islamic thought, anti-atomism is 
attributed to al-Nazzam and other marginal groups like the falasifa, and it is not possible to consider Imam 
al-Maturidl within these groups that are commonly regarded as heretical. Therefore, Imam al-Maturidi’s 
reluctance to engage directly with atomism in his extant works should not be interpreted as indicating that 
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he was opposed to atomism; rather, this factor would be better explained if tied to Imam al-Maturidf s 
general reluctance to engage with scientific/philosophical issues which are not directly related to religion 
or commonly held, as indicated by al-Nasafi. 
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